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LETTERS 


TO THE 


SOVIET PSYCHIATRY 


Dear Editor: 

{ was most interested in the 
article you present in your Decem- 
ber issue, “The Psychiatrist and the 
Soviet Social Order." 

Of particular interest to me was 
the use of drugs as an agent that 
supplies a missing element to the 
central nervous system rather than 
the interpretation of their being a 
foreign substance to inhibit or ex- 
cite. 

| was also impressed with the 
Marxist orientation to the state 
and society, rather than to self. 
The Soviet understanding, it would 
seem to me, gives the patient a 
specific goal and meaning to his 
life. 

The therapy that problems are 
treated as a difficult personal chal- 
lenge would give far more im- 
Petus to recovery. 

A truly informative and educa- 
tional article. Thank you. 

Most sincerely, 
Sharon Bethune 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


Dear Editor: 

The observations of the Amer- 
ican psychiatrist who spent some 
months studying Soviet treatment 
of mental illness as reported in 
the current issue of Soviet Life are 
interesting to this American and 
should be to many others who 
may not hold the psychoanalytic 
view prevailing in the U.S. for 
many years. 

In education, in medical prac- 
tice, sociology, anthropology, or 
in any social science you can think 
of, the idea of the individual's 
“ego gratification’ is a central 
principle, assumed to be the driv- 
ing force in a “laissez faire’ so- 
ciety. “Social usefulness’ as mere- 
ly a by-product is a more’'progres- 
sive’ aspect taken on relatively 
recently—since the advent of suc- 
cessful socialist economic systems 
with their marked lessening of in- 
cidence of mental illness. 

“Ego gratification” and ‘'so- 
cial usefulness'’ are contradictory 
terms, at opposite poles in capi- 
talist society. Their resolution, it 
seems to me, is only possible when 
a social consciousness can be de- 
veloped among a large section of 
the people. 

Here in the U.S. we have a con- 
tinuous wave of “How-To” books 
being published to help us know 
ourselves: how to succeed while 
failing, how to be a whole person 
though fragmented, integrated but 
torn with conflicts. The writers of 
these books profess a world philo- 
sophic view which is individualistic, 
alienated—of which Sartre's work 
is representative, as the American 
psychoanalyst correctly stated. The 
emphasis on sex, on dress, on 
accumulation of material posses- 
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sions, is accessory to the central 
idea of individualism. Even those 
who live austere, more thoughtful 
lives, tend to act in the same indi- 
vidualistic way, looking for their 
own solutions in the framework of 
the society as it is, in their own 
environment. We are like puppies 
chasing our tails, or as Lenin put 
it, Buddha contemplating his navel. 
Reality is indeed reflected in the 
Western mind: hard reality has for 
years sent the more affluent to 
psychiatrists’ couches or to the 
How-To" books where they effec- 
tively learn navel contemplation. 
Appropriate interpretations and/ 
or chemotherapy further aid the 
contemplation. 

Fortunately not all Americans 
think this way. There are those of 
us who believe in work as therapy, 
and in socially useful work as the 
way to develop necessary social 
consciousness in our youngsters 
and fellow workers. This is a way 
to prevent mental illness. Paren- 
thetically, | might add that an ex- 
mental patient is guaranteed un- 
employment if his medical history 
is known to a prospective em- 
ployer. 

There are also those of us 
whose personalities and activities 
reflect, as well, the world beyond 
our environment, i.e., the socialist 
world and that part struggling for 
freedom from poverty and oppres- 
sion. 

“Know thyself’ has had limited 
meaning for individuals. “Know 
society" in the collective sense has 
more power and potential. Only 
by knowing our society and its 
evils can it be changed, then the 
individual man can change. Our 
psychoanalysts have no desire for 
this kind of change for obvious 
reasons. 

| enjoy everything in your maga- 
zine and look forward to each new 
issue with enthusiasm. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Ruth B. Simon 
New City, New York 


SOVIET YOUTH 


Sir: 

Have just read November issue 
and must comment on “Young 
People Speak of Themselves.” 

The clearly defined answers and 
the open faces of your youth have 
impressed me very much. 

But something else inspired me 
this morning to write you. 

There appeared a short article 
in a California newspaper yester- 
day noting that the Soviet Union 
has been contributing to the 
United Nations Children's Fund 
annually about $675,000 since 
1955, very gratifying indeed. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. G. Heidi Monk 
Concord, California 


DIAGRAM OF LUNA 9 FLIGHT 


_— MOON 


Correction of Trajectory ~ 
February 1, 1966 
Time: 22 hours 29 minutes 


Landing February 3, 1966 
Time: 21 hours 
45 minutes 


30 seconds 


See story on the Luna 9 flight on page 55. 


THE TUNDRA 
AROUND THE CLOCK 


These enormous spaces are inhabited 

by many national minorities that differ in their 
language, their eye color and their 

traditional songs. Yet all of them belong 

to a single tribe, that tribe known as mankind. 


It’s Reindeer Breeder's Day, and these boys are home 
from boarding school for the occasion. They compete 
for prizes throwing the tinzei, the Nenets lasso. 


FIRST DAY 


The Nenets songs reflect life, past and 
present. Yevgenia Soboleva, a student at the 
Leningrad Conservatory, has composed many 
popular songs, but at the festivities she 
sang some of the ancient heroic ballads. 
Below, two traditional contests, lassoing 
reindeer and jumping over a lineup of sleds. 


Every bird has its home, 
Every sea its stream, 

Every night its end, 

And every clan its happiness. 


OU can tell what a man’s like in the space 

of one day if you’re with him in a blizzard. 

But to know what the tundra’s like, you have 

to be in it and with it a thousand days.’’ So 

runs an old Nenets saying. It doesn't hold 

any more, though. One day is quite enough, 
if its Reindeer Breeder's Day. 

It's celebrated twice a year in the tundra, 
in early August when the gnats and mosqui- 
toes are gone, and in mid-winter, when the 
winds are quieter. In any part of the tundra, 
the festivities will always be held in the same 
place. That is traditional. 

One such place is Obseda Hill, some 40 
miles from Naryan-Mar. People come in by 
deer sled and helicopter. The first mode of 
transport is used by the herdsmen grazing their 
deer anywhere within a radius of one to two 
hundred miles from Obseda, the second by the 
company of the Popular Arts House, the sales 
staff of traveling stores, a radioman with his 
radio station, an operator with a projector 
and a sizable assortment of new movies, and 
anyone else who wants to fly in from Naryan- 
Mar. One of the flights is reserved for referees 
and umpires. 

Competing are the Vyucheisky Collective 
Farm, the experimental deer breeding station 
and the Naryan-Ty (Red Deer) Collective Farm. 
The Naryan-Ty boys are so good, they take 
all the prizes for throwing the tinzei (the local 
term for lasso), jumping over sleds and wres- 
tling, Nenets style. 

The star event, as always, is the deer race. 
The winner is honored throughout the tundra 
until the next race, six months later. 

Before the start, everybody has an opinion 
to argue, and does, heatedly, on the mettle 
of both reindeer and ‘jockeys.’ Distances are 
measured off, and toward dusk, when the dew- 
moistened grass makes a soft carpet for the 
sleds, all the deer teams, seven abreast in 
each, gather at the foot of the hill. 

The pistol cracks and, antlers high, the deer 
race along the low-lying river bank, Eddies 
of steam curl up from the ground. The referees 
keep a sharp eye on their chronometers. The 
air is rent with shrill whistles, with raucous 
yells to spurt the deer on, with foot stamping, 
with the clatter of rattles from the ‘‘grand- 
stands.” lt might just as well be a big soccer 
game in some South American capital. The 
fans are no less temperamental. 

Indeed, the silent tundra does not sound 
like itself at the deer races. Silence returns 
only around daybreak. What daybreak? Dur- 
ing the white nights of summer, the sun never 
sets, and so it never rises. Nevertheless day- 
break comes. Elusive symptoms tell us that 
another tundra day has begun. 


Nenets hunters and herders have an uncanny ability to 
find their way across the trackless tundra. Prokopi Tai- 
barei is one of the most experienced of these path- 
finders. “Tundra Boss,” on the next page, is about him. 


TUNDRA 
BOSS 


IGHT reindeer missing.”’ 

Prokopi Taibarei raised his field glasses 
and let his glance wander over the herd. He 
and his team tend 2,000 of the 16,000 rein- 
deer owned by the Vyucheisky Collective Farm. 

“How can you tell there are deer missing, 
Prokopi?"’ asks Dr. Tanya Makeyeva. ‘‘How 
do you know it's eight? There are so many 
of them, and they all look alike.” 

“To me, doctor, all your patients would 
look alike. Deer are different. | know, I’ve 
been herding them for 20 years. There are 
red deer and gray deer and white deer. They 
graze in groups. Like people, they stick with 
their own crowd. | can see at once when any 
of the crowd is missing.” 

Dr. Makeyeva was at the roundup to give 
the herders their regular physical checkup. 
She has known Taibarei for a long time. On 
her quarterly visits to the farm he takes her 
out to see the teams. His ability to find his 
way across the tundra always amazes her. 

‘How do you know where to go?” she asks. 
“Il don’t see any road. Nothing but snow."’ 


“There's no road, but there’s the wind. 
It tells me. Ht draws pictures on the snow, and 
| study them. Besides, there are the stars. 
We'll get there on time, doctor. Don't worry.” 

And they always do. There was only one 
time Taibarei did not keep to his schedule. 
That day he kept glancing at the sky, par- 
ticularly above the hills, where the little clouds 
looked like pale blue balloons. Soon the wind 
rose to a shriek that settled into a steady roar. 


“‘We won't make it before the blizzard sets 
in,’ said Taibarei. ‘‘We'll have to wait." 

His voice was calm. He stopped the sledge. 
The deer immediately lay down, tucked their 
feet under them and stretched out their necks. 
A moment later the snow had covered them. 
Alongside one of the reindeer, Taibarei dug a 
hole in the snow and flung deerskins he took 
from the sledge into it. Tanya got in. 

The wind-driven snow busily turned them 
and the reindeer into a snowdrift. That was 
the kuropachi choom, the snow house inside 
which a Nenets waits out a storm. 

The storm over, the refreshed reindeer made 
the trip to Nelmin Nos, the main village of the 
Vyucheisky Collective Farm, in three hours. 

Taibarei lives in Nelmin Nos with his wife 
and two sons. He needs to pay only 25 per 
cent of the cost of his house, and he has 18 
years to pay that off. The state takes care of 
the other 75 per cent. Most of the herders pay 
their 25 per cent at once. They make good 
money. Taibarei earns 1,000 rubles a month. 

Reindeer meat is a rather expensive deli- 
cacy. The collective farm sells it to the state 
for canning at 82 kopecks a pound. The bet- 
ter-run collective farms do very well, indeed. 
The Vyucheisky farm, for example, makes a 
profit of eight million rubles a year. 

The reindeer represents the basic wealth 
of the tundra. At the same time it is the 
misfortune of the people who live there. The 
reindeer provides their meat, clothing and 
transportation, but it forces whole peoples to 
lead a nomadic life. The Iceland moss that 
the animal feeds on mostly grows very slowly, 
no more than an eighth of an inch a year. The 
men who tend the big herds must know where 
the pastures are. In summer the herds must 
be driven closer to the sea, and in winter clos- 
er to the forest. 

They say of Taibarei that he was born un- 
der the sign of Ncher-Numga, the North Star. 
A man born under this star is boss of the 
tundra, 


ry, changing, growing, 
intermingled. 


AVE you ever heard the snow. sing?”’ 

eNO. 

Have you ever helped reindeer give birth?” 

“How could [? | have my exams in the 
spring.” 

“Your father is right. You are only a visitor 
to the tundra.”’ : 

The two boys sitting around the campfire 
were both tall, with black eyes and sunburnt 
_ faces. That day they had both won prizes in 
_the reindeer races at the Vyucheisky Collective 

Farm. Ivan Taleyev, a tenth-grade student, had 
come in first, and Gennadi Ledkoy, a herder, 
second. But their conversation was not the 
happy chatter of winners. 

Ivan and Gennadi were almost the same 
age. When they finished the eighth grade 
Gennadi began herding reindeer. lvan moved 
to town to go on with his schooling. He came 
home only at vacation time. 

Now his father said he must leave school 
and. come back to the tundra. 

“You've had enough book learning. I'm get- 
ting old, and it’s time | taught you the things 
| know about life here.” 

“But, father, |. have only a year left.” 

“So have I.” : 

Ivan knew his father was ill and that the 
coming winter might be his last. But it seemed 
such a shame to give up school. 

“Why doesn’t my father want to go on pen- 
sion, Gennadi?. He could move to Nelmin Nos 
and live there in comfort, and go hunting once 
in a while for fun.” 

“Maybe he doesn’t want to leave the tun- 
dra.lt's his life after all.’’ 

“What does such a life mean? Following the 
reindeer like a nomad? Eating raw meat? 
Freezing in a snowstorm that lasts for weeks? 
in Yamal they are going to start herding rein- 
deer from helicopters.”' 

“Then Semyon Yavtysai will be the biggest 
man in the tundra, Now the biggest men are 
Taibarei and your father. He wants you to 
know all the things a person has to know if 
he is going to live in the tundra—things like 
finding your way in a snowstorm, picking the 
10 reindeer you want out of a herd of a thou- 
sand, how to kill a wolf and trap a blue fox. 


_ We Nenetses are the only ones who know how 


~ to do these things. If we forget how, forget 
the wisdom our people have handed down to 
us, the tundra will laugh at us. And the people 
who live here a hundred years from now will 
never know there ever were Nenetses."’ 
"You're talking like our teacher. Would you 
_ want your son to be a herder?” 

‘I'd want him to be a Nenets, a man of 
his own people.” 

“Isn't an education important? You think 
what was good enough for our forefathers is 
good enough for us?” 

“No, | don't. We're living in the twentieth 
_century. | want to be a man of my century.” 

“In the tundra?” 

“Yes, in the tundra.” 

“Tell me, Gennadi, does the snow really 
sing? Is it anything like singing?”’ 

**| don't know. Each person hears it in his 
own way.” 

“Have you?” 

"Yes. It seemed to me it was like the piping 
of birds. There are supposed to be singing 
sands in the hot countries, and even singing 
stones. Up here in the Arctic the snow sings, 
__ but only we Nenetses can hear it.”’ 


Ivan Taleyev, a tenth-grade student home for 
the holiday, won first prize at the reindeer races. 


SECOND DAY 


BREAKTHROUGH 
INTO TODAY 


BY NIKOLAI LEDKOV 


CHAIRMAN, THE NENETS NATIONAL AREA SOVIET 


HERE is no reference to the Nenetses on the 

map of the czarist empire. The word then 
used for the people living on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean was Samoyeds. 

The Russian encyclopedic dictionary of 1899 
had this to say about them: “The Samoyeds are 
becoming extinct. There are 16,000 in the tribe.” 

The 1913 edition of the same dictionary said: 
“The Samoyeds are becoming extinct. There are 
2,000 in the tribe.” 

Had the dictionary been republished under 
the same conditions 14 years later, it would 
probably have said: “The Samoyeds are an ex- 
tinct tribe.” 

At present there are 23,000 Nenetses in the 
country, and a quarter of them live in the Nenets 
National Area beyond the Arctic Circle. The 
national area was set up in 1929. Was there 
really a need to set it up? Yes, there was. 

Our way of life in the North has character- 
istics all its own, just as our language and our 
ways of making a living have. The conditions 
under which my people could be regenerated 
were different from those for other parts of the 
Soviet Union. The concept of communism had 
to be looked at through our particular prism, 
and that could best be done by the Nenetses 
themselves. A Nenets had to be at our economic 
and cultural helm. That is why the national 
area was formed and the power placed in our 
hands. 

We had no written language. An alphabet 
was created for us in 1932. That was a source 
of pride, but more important for a people who 
had never had a chance for an education, it stim- 
ulated a desire to study. That is why we were 
able to do away with illiteracy so quickly. Our 
schoolchildren are taught in the Nenets language. 
We publish a paper, books and broadcast radio 
programs in Nenets. 

We ourselves convinced four-fifths of our deer 
breeders to change their traditional nomadic way 
of life for a settled existence. No one else could 
have done it. Thereby, we cut down on the 
tuberculosis which was killing off both children 
and adults. Every eighth doctor in the region is 
a specialist in tuberculosis. We have not yet 
wiped out the disease, but we will. 

In spite of our small numbers we have two 


specialized secondary schools (to train teachers 
and veterinarians) and a vocational training 
school in Naryan-Mar. 

The fact that we are a part of the big family 
of the Soviet Union, with the same rights—politi- 
cally, economically and culturally—all the other 
members have, stimulates our national self-suffi- 
ciency. At the same time there is another tend- 
ency toward assimilation. 

The Nenets National Area is part of the Rus- 
sian Federation. We have Russians, Ukrainians 
and Komis living here. The Russians helped us 
grow culturally and economically, and we have 
a great respect for them. Our schoolteachers, en- 
gineers, lawyers and physicians studied in Russian 
colleges, since with a population of only 23,000 
there was no point setting up our own colleges. In 
addition, Leningrad University has the Faculty 
of the Peoples of the North. The Nenetses are a 
handsome people, both our men and women, 
and mixed marriages are frequent. 

The influence of the Russian language and 
literature is growing. Our young people want to 
know what is happening in the larger world out- 
side the national area. The tundra is not enough 
for them. They would rather study Russian than 
wait until Soviet and foreign books are trans- 
lated into Nenets. 

The Russian language is the common means 
of communication between the people of differ- 
ent nationalities living in the area. I have four 
children. My youngest daughter does not speak 
Nenets. She has grown used to town life, and 
her native tundra is really not a part of her 
life. What is happening is that we, a small peo- 
ple, are being assimilated by a numerically great 
people. Is this bad? Should it be fought? I do 
not think so. This is not being done by force, it 
is happening naturally. 

You will say that in time our people will 
disappear, be forgotten. That is not so. Though 
our nation is small, it will leave its imprint on 
mankind’s development. We know the North 
better than anyone else. Our traditions, habits 
and experience acquired over the centuries in 
the harsh North will be used. Even now scores 
of Nenets words have become part of the Rus- 
sian language, words that explain many Arctic 
phenomena. 


Naryan-Mar, which means Red City, is the capital of the Nenets National 
Area. It was built 35 years ago and has a population of 15,000. The city 
has several grade schools, three vocational schools, 16 clubs, a people's 
theater and, of course, movies, of which the Nenetses are inordinately 
fond. They hold first place in the Russian Federation for movie attend- 
ance. Naryan-Mar is a major Arctic timber port with its own sawmill. It 
is also a big fur center and ships blue and silver fox and ermine skins. 
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OOD NEWS travels fast. Old man Yavtysai 

harnessed his best reindeer to the sleigh 
and sped off to tell the news to the whole 
village. He went into every Nenets tent and 
announced: 

‘My son has become a winged man. He is 
going to fly with Naumov himself!” 

“Good news! Congratulations, 
You are a big chief now.” 

When he got to one of the camps, a local 
herdsman came out to meet the old man and 
told him: 

“We heard that your son has become a 
winged man. Congratulations, Yavtysai.”’ 

This shows how fast good news travels. 

Six years ago there was only one flier and 
one helicopter in the Nenets National Area. 
The flier was Yuri Naumov. After a while it 
was hard to picture the tundra without the 
shadow of the helicopter. Naumov himself 
took on the job of training young people to do 
tundra flying. He told the graduates of the 
Leningrad flying school to forget everything 
they knew about Russia’s blue skies and to 
start anew—tundra was tundra, and it had 
its own laws, even in the air. 


Yavtysai. 


There were two members of the graduating 
class to whom he did not have to explain the 
tundra—Nenets copter pilots Semyon Yavtysai 
and Leonid Ledkov. 

The first flight young Yavtysai made was to 
Nelmin Nos, the village where he was born. 
When everybody gathered around the festive 
table, old man Yavtysai sang a long song 
about Nelmin Nos being the richest village on 
the shores of the cold sea. The village, said 
the song, was the birthplace of important 
people: his son, the helicopter pilot; engineer 


WINGED MAN 


Pyotr Leptapder; his brother Ilya, a physician; 
and Zhenya Soboleva, who studied at the 
conservatory and composed music. When he, 
Yavtysai, was a young man, none of the local 
people could even write a letter. 

In two days young Yavtysai flew away and 
started a winged man's life. He flew for the 
medical aviation service. He flew to distant 
lakes where fishermen loaded his machine with 
fish. He flew to the trappers and brought back 
polar fox and sable pelts. He flew to the geol- 
ogists with equipment and foodstuffs. 

At the beginning of summer and autumn he 
made the noisiest flights. His helicopter de- 
livered children to the camps where they spent 
their vacation and brought them back when 
school started. 

Copilot Yavtysai liked his winged work. Not 
a single one of the flights he made was like 
any other. And he had already made 75 of 
them. 

His seventy-sixth flight was almost his last. 

During a blizzard in the lower reaches of 
the Pechora River, a section of shelf ice with 
fishermen on it split off from the shore and 
swept downstream. The fishing cooperative 
sent a radiogram, and the MI-1 helicopter took 
off. The bearings given in the message were 
very approximate. After a long search Yavtysai 
finally saw the ice with three dark blobs on it. 
The exhausted fishermen, with little hope of 
being rescued, had tied themselves to har- 
poons stuck into the ice. 

It took Semyon a long time to untie the 
frozen knots, to rub the white cheeks of the 
fishermen and to pour raw alcohol between 
their clenched teeth. He was wet through, and 
his clothes were ice-hard by the time he pulled 
the men into the machine. 


Helicopters are an old story in the tundra, but 
pilot Semyon Yavtysai, left photo, always gets 
a warm welcome when he lands at Nelmin Nos 
village, his birthplace. The oversize samovar was 
brought in for the Reindeer Breeder's Day party. 
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The result was four people in the hospital 
Yavtysai with pneumonia and then tubercu- 
losis. 


“The scourge of my people has caught up 
with me, can’t get away from it even on 
wings,”’ said Yavtysai with an unhappy smile. 
“This is the end of my flying.” 

He was sent for treatment, first to Leningrad, 
then to a sanatorium in the Crimea. When he 
returned a year later, a medical commission 
certified him absolutely healthy. But, according 
to flying laws, he had to wait another two 
years before he could go back to flying. 

He was made a dispatcher. But he didn’t 
feel like himself on the ground, even if it was 
the ground of an airfield. He looked at Yuri 
Naumoy and the other pilots with wistful eyes. 
They could not always refuse, and occasionally 
they would let him fly a bit. 

When pilots flew to Nelmin Nos village they 
were always asked when Yavtysai would be 
coming. 

“If he is that ill, let him come home. He'll 
get healthy at home. He can herd deer, and 
that would not be a bad thing,”’ the local 
people said. 


As a result of all this, Yuri Naumov sent the 
Civil Aviation Administration a letter which 
said: ‘‘In view of the special conditions in the 
tundra and the importance of the work with the 
local personnel, | request that the recovery 
period for pilot Yavtysai be reduced and that 
he be permitted to fly.”’ 


The answer came three days before the rein- 
deer breeders had their holiday. One of the 
first helicopters to fly to Obseda Hill was 
piloted by Semyon Lavtysai, son of the herds- 
man from the village of Nelmin Nos. 
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COMING BACK 


We spent a day aboard a helicopter, 

searching for a party of prospectors with whom 
contact had been lost. The floods had 

washed away their tents, radio and provisions. 
Starved and worn thin by fatigue, they had 
been trudging across the bare tundra for three 
weeks trying to reach the nearest 

settlement. The backbone of the party, the man 
who rallied all the others, turned out 

to be Yuri Shchukin (above), a square-set young 
worker who had been on many previous 
geological expeditions. We found the men, and 
after they had eaten and rested a while, 

they proceeded to put their notes in order. 
When they got into the copter headed 


for Naryan-Mar, they were still comparing notes. 


days laterthey — 
were fine and backtracking across — 
the tundra to survey the _ 
‘mineral deposits they ha 


A welcoming delegation watches as a heli- 
copter brings the fir tree ordered especially for 
the Kolguyev Island school’s New Year's party. 


“LIKE REAL” 


BY YURI DOKUCHAYEY 


EW YEAR’S EVE found Ada Rybachuk and Volodya Melnichenko, 

two artists from Kiev, on Kolguyev Island in the arctic Barents 
Sea. They had made many earlier trips to the North in search of sub- 
jects. And though they themselves did not draw a single sketch this 
time, they came back to the mainland with a whole gallery of drawings. 
They have been shown at many exhibitions and were much admired by 
critics for their freshness and piquant color combinations. 

Before I say anything more about the artists who drew these pictures 
and the circumstances under which they were drawn, I’d like to tell you 
about Kolguyev Island. 

It’s a lovely island. Although there are no trees and bright flowers on 
Kolguyey, its blue hills are graced with cloudberries and moss. The big- 
gest of the hills is called Seyak-Sede—Great Heart. From this eminence 
you can see nearly the whole island and the sea around it on a sunny 
day. The lakes, the rivers flowing into the sea and nearly all the brooks 
flowing into the little rivers can be seen from Seyak-Sede, and, of 
course, the houses and the Nenetses, the people who live in them.They 
wear brightly decorated deerskin clothes and make their living by 
catching fish and hunting seals and other sea mammals. There are a 
great many seals here. The Nenetses call the animal nerpa. 

From the top of Seyak-Sede a sharp-eyed hunter can make out the 
little village at the south end of the island and perhaps its school, where 
Lyubka, Kolka, Larchi and many other children live and study in the 
winter. 

They live there because it is impossible for them to get home and 
back in the blizzards of the long polar night, even by dog or deer sled. 

Kolka and Lyubka were the “chief artists” of the Big Picture of the 
island. Kolka was delegated to draw the sun at the top of the Big Picture. 

While the Big Picture was still uninhabited by people, that is, when 
the children had already drawn the houses, the sea, the nerpas, the wolves, 
the foxes the polar hares and the different kinds of fish, Lyubka added 
a drawing of her sister Larchi and little brother Eki. Everybody recog- 
nized Larchi and Eki right away. They even wore their malitsas, which 
is Nenets for fur suits. After that the artists put some of their other 
relatives in the Big Picture. 

But I haven’t told you yet what the Big Picture is and how it came 
to be. When the director of the Kolguyev school learned that Ada and 


Volodya were artists, he asked them to help decorate the classroom for 
a New Year’s ball. At the appointed time, the artists came to the school 
with their paper and paints. They could have taught the children how 
to draw Grandfather Frost riding a space rocket, or how to make Chi- 
nese lanterns, or how to cut out paper swans and tigers, which the 
youngsters knew only from pictures they had seen. Instead Ada sug- 
gested: 

“Tet’s draw the animals you’ve seen in the tundra, in the sea, and 
in the lake.” 

“May I draw a reindeer?” asked one of the little girls timidly. 

“T’d love you to,” replied Ada. 

The Big Picture did not materialize all at once. It took a while for 
the children to learn to draw “monumental.” The yielding charcoal, the 
soft crayons and the large sheets of sketchbook paper helped. Once 
started, they kept drawing, even on Sundays. Ada and Volodya were 
delighted with their imagination, feeling and powers of observation. 

When the creative process was at its height, the sketchbook paper 
gave out. The children scurried around the settlement looking for wrap- 
ping paper. They covered two walls with it and used what was left over 
to draw almost full-size pictures of a whaling boat pulling a bunch of 
rafts and the helicopter that brought them a whole fir tree for New 
Year’s Eve. 

The drawings they made were cut out and pasted on the new wall- 
paper—the sea, the deer herds, people—wherever they belonged. The 
children celebrated the New Year with their Big Picture, as they called 
it. The small artists all behaved with great dignity, none of them boast- 
ing that he or she had drawn the nerpa or the helicopter. Their guests, 
who were little children like themselves, expressed their admiration in 
less restrained terms. “It’s like real!” they kept saying. 

Ada and Volodya really gave free rein to their delight. No one, they 
were sure, had ever seen a Big Picture like that. They wanted to show 
it to the people on the mainland. They couldn’t take it along or cut it 
into pieces, so they did the next best thing, they sat down and copied 
the best parts, with the children, especially Kolka and Lyubka, assisting. 

Now everybody can see the Big Picture and imagine what Kolguyev 
Island is like. 

That’s all. 


A herd of reindeer near the herders’ tents. 
The cunning polar fox in the top left-hand 
corner slinks off when he sees them coming. 


Two of the artists pose in front of their big 
collective picture. They are the children of 
Nenets fur trappers and reindeer breeders. 
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A polar fox catches a hare. Kolka added the 
enormous sun—an infrequent visitor in his 
land—when the picture was almost finished. 


Two litle girls all prettied wp and ready for 
the holidays. They are wearing furs, of 
course, ornamented with bits of dyed skins. 


CAN THE 
PECHORA SAVE THE 
CASPIAN? 


THE THOUSANDS OF MILES that separate the rivers of the 

North from the Caspian Sea are now being bridged. 

The Caspian Sea is shrinking at a disastrous rate. Its water 
level has dropped 10 feet since 1929. And since the North 
Caspian has sloping shores, every time the sea level drops 
by half an inch, the shoreline retreats 300 to 400 feet. Guryev, 
which was a seashore town in 1765, is now 22 miles inland. 

The hydroelectric power stations on the Volga and the diver- 
sion of its water for irrigation help make the Caspian more 
shallow, but these are only contributing factors. The big factor 
is the sun. 

The greater solar activity of the past century has warmed 
up the earth. Less rain and snow have fallen in the Volga- 
Caspian basin, river flow has declined, and evaporation from 
the surface of reservoirs has increased sharply. Over the past 
20 years the Volga and the other rivers have short-changed 
the Caspian by 31.6 trillion cubic feet of water, and the Cas- 
pian is entirely dependent on river flow. 

We have plenty of fresh water. The trouble is that 82 per 
cent of the annual river flow goes to the Arctic and Pacific 
oceans, leaving only 15 per cent for the Aral-Caspian basin 
and the Black and Azovy seas. 

Can this mistake on nature’s part be corrected? Can north- 
ern rivers be made to flow south? It seems they can. In fact, 
a most original plan to do just that has already been drawn up. 

The plan would block the broad, deep Pechora River, the 
main artery of the Nenets National Area, with a dam 12 miles 
long and the height of a 30-story building, creating a large 
reservoir. An earthen dam on the low-lying shore will prevent 
the water in the reservoir from escaping. 

South of the Pechora a hydroelectric power station will be 
built on the Vychegda River at Ust-Kulomsk. The dam here 
will not have to be more than two miles long and 108 feet 
high. This will be enough to create a big reservoir with the 
same water level as the Pechora Reservoir. The two storage 
lakes will be connected by a natural-flow canal 37 miles long, 
820 feet wide and 100 feet deep. 

The Pechora and Vychegda will then stop flowing north and 
start southward. To help them do that, another hydroelectric 
power station will have to be built on the Kama, one of the 
Volga’s chief tributaries, near the city of Borovsk. The storage 
lake created by its dam will have the same level as the storage 
lakes on the northern rivers. A gravity-flow canal 62 miles long 
will connect it with the Vychegda Reservoir. The northern rivers 
will then have a free channel to the south. 

The three reservoirs will have a combined water supply of 
189.2 million acre-feet and a total area of more than 3.7 mil- 
lion acres. They will be pouring an additional 1.3 trillion cubic 
feet of water into the Volga—a gigantic ‘‘barrel”’ six miles in 
diameter and the height of a 160-story building. Emptying this 
barrel into the Caspian Sea every year will not only compen- 
sate for the water used in irrigation and the water lost in evap- 
oration but will also gradually raise the level of the sea. 

Twenty years after the project is completed the Pechora and 
Vychegda will have noticeably raised the level of the Caspian 
Sea. A trillion cubic feet is a tremendous volume of water, but 
it is only a sixth of the Volga’s present flow. 

In remote forests where before even the hunter’s shot did not 
break the endless silence, surveying parties are now at work, 
and the sound of drill rigs fills the air—the beginning of one of 
the biggest construction projects of our time. 


FOURTH DAY 
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Catching salmon off the Pechora. During the fishing season the paths 
of the fish are blocked off by nets. The Pechora is famous for its 
food fish, especially red, white and pink salmon, which are in large 
demand at home and abroad. Semyon Vokuyev, in the top photo, has 
been pulling his living out of the Pechora for about half a century. 
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- FIFTH DAY 


By Yevgeni Kozlov 


Chairman, Presidium of the Kola Branch of the 
; Academy of Sciences 


OT LONG AGO the wind blew the hat off the head of one of our 
geologists. He chased after it and, when he picked it up, found an 
unknown mineral underneath it. The geologist’s name was Vasya, and 
the Saami word for hill is mylk, so the place is now called Vasya’s Mylk.” 
The driver who was taking me out to see some geologists working 
beyond the Arctic Circle told me that story. Of course he had added a 
couple of fancy touches to give it more color. But it has a point. The 
once glacier-flattened Kola Peninsula is chock-full of all sorts of min- 
erals that lie close to the surface. Indeed, over an area of almost 56,000 
square miles, industrial deposits of 50 elements in Mendeleyev’s table 
have been found, with probably more to come. Though Academician 
Alexander Fersman, an incorrigibly adventurous but sober-minded 
scientist, explored every nook and cranny of the peninsula back in the 
thirties, many mineral finds have been made since. 

However, despite the abundance, only a few isolated deposits were 
exploited because of the expense. The weather, with its frosts, long 
blizzards and sharp fluctuations in atmospheric pressure, and the cli- 
mate, changing virtually at every mile, require sturdier buildings and 
more fuel and electricity. Open-cut mining often has to be abandoned 
and pits dug. li is impossible to quarry there in the winter. In addition, 
wages are very high, twice or three times as much as in Central Russia, 
which also adds considerably to costs. 

Arctic mining had to be made less expensive. More machinery was 
tried. That made work easier, but it did not lower costs. The unusual 
conditions called for an unusual solution. 

On the Kola Peninsula we ordinarily find minerals in groups, mixed 
like a cocktail. We used to extract only the dominant mineral in this 
“cocktail.” Thus, we worked either the nickel or the iron or the apatites. 
Thinking of ways to reduce costs, executives wondered whether the 
other ingredients in the “cocktail” already mined could not be extracted 
too; nickel ore, for example, contained cobalt and copper as well. The 
Severonickel mine in Monchegorsk started extracting these leftover 
metals. The cost was low, and that cut the over-all expense. A new plant 
is now operating in Monchegorsk to “brew” sulphuric acid from the 
same profitable waste. The cheapest in the country, this by-product 
has helped cut still more the cost of extracting the main mineral—nickel. 
The use of slag is also cutting costs. 

The iron ore in the deposits near the town of Kovdor is run-of-the- 
mill grade, and mining it was expensive. The only way to run the mine 
at a profit was to do comprehensive extraction. In addition to enriched 
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iron ore, the plant can provide about a million tons of concentrated 
apatites—the leftover mineral in this ore. 

To get out the iron ore at Kovdor, a pretty thick slice had to be 
stripped off. It went to waste until this slice was found to have a lot 
of vermiculite, a variety of mica which makes good building material. 
Vermiculite slabs are 20 times better than concrete at retaining warmth. 

Phlogopite, the kind of insulation material that electricians dream _ 
about, was found under the vermiculite. The Kovdor ore-dressing plant 
was thus embarked on comprehensive extraction. The so-so ore turned 
out to rank with the country’s cheapest. Iron and steel mills are glad to 
have it since it cuts their costs too. Thus, under public ownership, effi- 
ciency in one industry triggers off a chain reaction of efficiency in 
others. 

Most mines and ore-dressing plants have been able to get started 
on this comprehensive extraction. Not all, however. Apatite mining «| 
two of the four deposits is not yielding profits. It would be profitah\ 
if additional funds were made available for transport. 

Besides apatites, Khibiny ores have nephelite, from which aluminui) 
is made. Thus far, the nephelite has been discarded because there iy 
not enough electricity; a great deal of power is needed to make alumi 
num. The plan now is to load nephelite onto the timber transports thal 
go back empty to Igarka in Siberia and process it there with cheay 
Siberian electricity. 

Comprehensive exploitation of natural resources is becoming the 


THE 
STORMING OF 


RASVUMCHORR 


By Georgi Golovanov 
Master of Sciences (Technology) 
Director of the Apatite Mine 


CIENTISTS say the Khibinies are the earth’s oldest mountains. 
They have been there for one and a half billion years. In 1923 an 
expedition headed by Academician Alexander Fersman discovered the 
bluish-green apatite rock from which fertilizer is made on Mount 


Rasvumchorr, in the heart of the Kola Peninsula. The deposit, enor- 
mous even by modest estimates, lay close to the peak and dropped in 
a vertical column into the heart of the mountain. 

The mountain itself is only 3,609 feet high, but its peak, a small 
plateau open to all the winds, has the climate of the Antarctic. And that 
is precisely what the plateau is called: Little Antarctica. It may be 
quite warm at the bottom, as much as 68° Fahrenheit, but on top all 
you have is 265 days of winter and 100 of autumn. 

In the thirties, when the collective farms were set up, there was a 
great demand for apatites. But Rasvumchorr was invulnerable. Trac- 
tors could not make the grade, and electric lines could not be laid 
to the top. The first snowstorm would blow the poles down. 

Though open-cut mining of the deposit was very desirable, there 
wasn’t any way of getting past the weather barrier. Instead apatite had 
to be gotten by cutting deep mines into the mountain. This was expen- 
sive, but there seemed to be no choice. 

In 1930 an authority in the field stated at an international 
phosphate industry conference that the climate in those places 
in the Soviet Union where apatite deposits are located is so bad that 
people will never be able to live there. He believed that very little would 
come of “the Soviets’ ambitious hopes.” 

Three months later the first 100,000 tons of apatite ore were ex- 
tracted in the Khibinies. An ore concentration mill and the city of 
Kirovsk sprang up at the foot of the mountain. 

More mines followed, but the Rasvumchorr plateau was still un- 
attainable. 

A new attack on the Rasvumchorr plateau was launched in the spring 
of 1961. Fleets of tractors and bulldozers gathered at the foot as if in 
preparation for a battle. Powerful tractors hauled the first excavator 
to the top. A 12-mile road leading to the plateau took more than a 
year to build. Every hour the road got a new cover of snow, and 
bulldozers were always working to keep it open. 

Trucking the ore to the mills below was risky and expensive, and in 
snowstorms the next shift of workers was not always able to get to 
the plateau. So a different course was taken. Three 21-foot rock wells 
for lowering the ore were drilled from the top, deep into the mountain 
some 200 feet from the side. There they connect with a three-mile 
railway tunnel cut at the bottom by Leningrad subway builders. 

Twenty-five-ton dump trucks carry the ore the 1000 to 1300 feet to 
the holes and dump it in. It is picked up by railway freight cars waiting 
below. 

Besides the three ore holes, 4 special shaft and elevator for workers 
and equipment was built inside the mountain. 

The ore mined on the Rasvumchorr plateau will give the country 
an additional 20 million metric tons of grain a year. 


Giant excavators are digging up the top of 
the Rasvumchorr plateau on the Kola Penin- 
sula, where the biggest apatite deposits in 
the world are located. Many of the men work- 
ing on the plateau went there straight from 
military service. So, for the most part, 
the citizens of the still unnamed town ris- 
ing at the foot of Rasvumchorr are young. 


BORIS LISYUK— 
A NEW 


JOHN HENRY? 


g eae RASVUMCHORR PLATEAU is the subject of important geo- 

logical studies, It is also the subject of a song popular on the Kola 
Peninsula, in Moscow cafés and in Leningrad music halls. It’s about 
the man who headed the gang that opened up the plateau: 


To plateau Rasvumchorr springtime comes not at all, 
On plateau Rasvumchorr it is snow, always snow, 
And the chief of plateau Rasvumchorr can recall 
How a fortnight on end did a blizzard once blow. 


That chief is Boris Lisyuk, a 25-year-old Moscow engineer who, with 
a group of mechanics and road builders, blazed a trail over the rocks 
and snow fields of the Rasvumchorr plateau. He remembers how the 
thick cables connecting the tractors with the excavator parts snapped 
in the frost as though they were made of glass. He remembers the 
names the men gave to the turns in the road across the plateau, names 
like Shark’s Teeth, Damnation and Devil’s Corner. 

There were 18 men in the group. They lived on the snowy hump of 
the Khibinies like a wintering party at the North Pole, cut off from 
civilization for months by the blizzards. 


The plateau where we live—there are just 18 men, 

We are stuck in the snow—do not envy our lot. 

Eighteen partings, that’s us, eighteen heartbreaks and then 
Eighteen hopes once again to feel sun shining hot. 

We're not asking for help—just tobacco and bread, 

Just to last us this hour and this day without end. 

To this life we’re not used yet, no matter what’s said, 

And we still are not tired of helping a friend. 


The bulldozers would skid and the powerful treads would dig great 
holes in snow many feet thick. Once the leading bulldozer got stuck 
in the snow at a bend in the road and one of the treads slid over to 
the edge of a precipice. With the roar of the wind and the engine, the 
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: letters: fron” ‘his mother in Moscow. But this frail-looking young man, _ 
was determined, and nothing could change his mind. 
“The men were clearly disappointed when they first saw me,” says 
Boris. “They had a tough job ahead of them, and there they were | 
saddled with. an intellectual as their chief. But we learned to get along. 
We had to make a road, put up a building and inne up machinery— 
do the whole job from start to finish.” 
_. That was three years ago. Apatites are now being extracted on the 
Rasvumchorr plateau, and — ae is soli Se v ork: at 
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ER MOE SRR ES EA RV TERE 


Alt THE TOWNS in the Arctic are 

young. Naryan-Mar is 35 years old. 
Kirovsk, center of the apatite industry, is 
30. About 12 miles from Kirovsk is an- 
other town, with a population of 25,000, 
that is so young it does not have a name 
yet. It is still called the New Town. 

Monchegorsk is 20 years old but al- 
ready famous. Everybody in the country 
has heard of Monchegorsk nickel, Mon- 
chegorsk cobalt and Monchegorsk copper. 

The figures 99.0 per cent, 99.5 per 
cent and 99.99 per cent indicate the 
purity of the nickel in the finished metal. 
The United States has reached the first 
figure, Canada the second and Mon- 
chegorsk the third. It seems somehow fit- 
ting that the nickel in Monchegorsk 
should be 99.99 per cent pure, coming 
from the “beautiful tundra.” That is 
how the Saamis, the aborigines of the 
Kola Peninsula, describe the place they 
live. 

Life there is hard. It is dark 24 hours 
a day for almost two months of the year, 
and the wind howls for days on end as 
if in a wind tunnel. The best the country 
has goes to the Kola Peninsula to make 
life a little easier. For that reason, the 
shops of the huge nickel works are almost 
empty of people. Hundreds of measur- 
ing instruments control the machines as 
they turn and rumble. There are as many 
people working in the laboratories as in 
the shops. 

The North is an exacting master. It 
weeds out the unfit quickly. Those who 
come to work there because of the pay, 
which is almost double that anywhere 
else, with an annual 10 per cent increase, 
leave without waiting for the first increase. 
The people who stay on are those who 
find life dull without a challenge. 

They are usually people who cannot 
stand sameness. They are usually people 
driven by the need to build something 
new, to change things, to do things differ- 
ently. There are many such people in 
Monchegorsk. That must be why their 
town and their mill are quite unlike other 
towns and other mills. They paint their 
buildings in vivid colors, build skating 
rinks that the country’s champions say 
are among the best, and race yachts that 
are in the Olympic class. All these to 
challenge the white monotony of the 
“beautiful tundra,” 
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TUNDRA 
CITY 


OUR 
MR. BIG 


TEN YEARS AGO, in May 1956, the 

USSR Council of Ministers received 
a telegram that said: “Am categorically 
against building standard-type housing 
in Monchegorsk. Insist on immediate re- 
consideration of Architectural Council 
decision. Pozdnyakoy.” 

Plans for cheap and convenient stand- 
ard houses were much talked about that 
year, even the Council of Ministers had 
urged their wide-scale use, so that the 
telegram from the chief engineer at the 
nickel works in Monchegorsk was im- 
pertinent, to say the least. Pozdnyakov 
was called to Moscow and a frosty recep- 
tion. Nevertheless, he was able to show 
that such building plans were completely 
unsuitable to the North. 

“You don’t want to use your head. You 
want towns in the Arctic to look exactly 
like towns around Moscow,” Pozdnyakoy 
told the architect. “The monotonous land- 
scape of the North calls for architectural 
variety, bold and original design, vivid 
colors. We’re going to be living there for 
the next couple of hundred years!” 

Pozdnyakov himself has lived in 
Monchegorsk for 25 years. He came 
there when he was 19, a college student 
putting in his stint of practical work 
at the first mines built in the village of 
Moncha, where the future nickel plant 
would stand. Ten years later he was chief 
engineer. 

Severonickel is considered the best 
nickel plant in the country. It has the most 
modern machinery and the highest labor 
productivity, and turns out the best 
nickel. 

Pozdnyakov, however, cannot stand the 
word “‘best.” 

“There is no such thing as ‘best,’ ” he 
will roar at someone who has written a 
bragging report to be sent to the minis- 
try. “What’s good for today is bound to 
be bad for tomorrow.” 

“Use your head” is an expression 
Pozdnyakov repeats on all and every oc- 
casion. His friends joke about it. “Using 


Monchegorsk, the nickel city, is 
only 20 years old, but in cultural 
and recreational facilities it holds 
a place well ahead of many 
older cities of the same size. 


your head, Beanpole?” they ask him. 

“Beanpole” is Pozdnyakov’s college 
nickname. It would be hard to find a bet- 
ter one. There is a lot of the Don Quixote 
about him—thin and tall (6 feet 634 
inches), tanned face deeply furrowed, 
bright gray eyes and a kindly smile. 

Children all like him. When the chief 
strides down the street in the morning, 
the kindergartners yell after him, “Uncle, 
get me a sparrow!” To their delight Bean- 
pole reaches up and plucks something 
invisible out of the air for them. 

But Pozdnyakov is hardly what you 
would call a good-natured soul. He has 
no use for those who blame the rigors of 
the North for their own negligence and 
unwillingness to think. 

“The North may be rigorous,” he says, 
“but we’re running a socialist plant, and 
people must have normal conditions to 
work in. It can be done if we use our 
heads.” 

Improvement of working conditions is 
the chief engineer’s main concern. When 
the plant was renovated, he insisted that 
concentration be on those shops where 
machines could take over laborious man- 
ual operations. That was done. Now the 
chief and his assistants are “using their 
heads” on new problems. 

Pozdnyakov is a deputy to the City 
Soviet. People come to him to discuss a 
new slalom course, or greenery around 
new housing, or another kindergarten. 

His duties on the City Soviet take up 
a great deal of time, leaving little for his 
own family, fishing, skiing and reading. 
But he finds his reward in the real affec- 
tion the townspeople have for him. A con- 
versation between ten-year-olds, one of 
them a visitor to Monchegorsk, might go 
something like this: 

“In Murmansk we have the sea.” 

“We have Mount Nittis.” 

“We have ships with flags.” 

“And we have a chief who is the big- 
gest man in the world.” 

One of the biggest, anyway. 


Vladimir Pozdnyakov came to 
Monchegorsk directly from school. 
Now he is chief engineer of a 
several thousand man plant and 
the winner of the Lenin Prize. 
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MURMANSK is the oldest city north of the Arctic Circle. 
It is 50 years old. In 1916 Russia’s last czar, Nicholas II 
of the Romanovs, ordered the country’s northernmost settlement 
to be called Romanoy-on-the-Murman. A year later the czar was 
overthrown. The first part of the name disappeared with him. 
As though it had been relieved of a burden, Murmansk forged 
ahead. Its population grew from 2,000 to 250,000 as the town 
developed into a hig seaport and fishing center. Its fleet of 400 
fishing ships is one of the largest in the world. Sixty per cent of 
the city’s industry is fish—fresh, canned, smoked, salted and 
dried. The assortment runs to about 300 items. 
Fishermen and seamen are privileged people in Murmansk. 
There will always be tickets for them on the opening night of a 


new film or play even though there is a long line at the box office. 
All they have to do is present their seamen’s card to show that 
they are just back from a voyage. 

The largest building in Murmansk is the Seamen’s Center, 
which has entertainment and sports facilities as well as hotel 
accommodations. Seafaring men who do not live in Murmansk 
put up at the center between voyages. 

The housing problem in this rapidly growing city is acute. 
It accounts for the big labor turnover. People leave Murmansk 
for Monchegorsk, Kirovsk, or towns in Siberia, where there is 
more housing construction. With the profit incentive approach 
recently adopted, the Murmansk fleet, which makes a large 
profit, will have more money for house building. 


S0 MILES OFF NEW YORK 


The Murmansk trawler flotilla 
catches as much fish as all of 
Britain. Heading the flotilla is 
Dmitri Kolyugin, a 37-year-old 
deputy to the USSR Supreme 
Soviet and one of the first 
Soviet skippers to sail the North 
Atlantic. Here he answers 

some of our questions. 


The Murmansk flotilla, which now 
catches 1.3 billion pounds of fish a 
year, plans to top this figure. Will 
that be done by improving catching 
techniques and methods of fishing 
reconnaissance or by increasing the 
number of ships? 

By all these three ways and one more, 
the most important—by working new 
fishing grounds. For our flotilla this is 
what you might call a radical departure 
that began eight years ago. Before then 
we fished off our own shores in the Ba- 
rents Sea and in the Norwegian Sea. Now 
our fishing expeditions work the Atlantic. 
We catch fish off the coast of Canada and 
the United States, only 80 miles off New 
York. We keep moving closer to the 
shores of South America, where the fish- 
ing is very good. When our best ships 
haul in their trawls in the Barents Sea, 
they bring up a ton or a ton and a half 
of fish. And in the Atlantic the haul runs 
as high as 15 or 20 tons. Even if the trip, 
coming and going, takes us a month, we 
can still make a profit. 

Is there any objection to catching 
fish off the shores of other coun- 
tries? Does it infringe on their eco- 
nomic interests? 

There are no restrictions on the right 
to sail and fish the high seas, excluding 
the coastal areas that are part of the 
territory of a country. We do not break 
any conventions. The ships of Norway, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Brit- 


ain, Poland, France and other countries 
fish the Barents Sea. Like us, they have 
drawn very heavily upon the fish re- 
sources of these seas. That was one of the 
reasons we started fishing the Atlantic. 

Did working distant fishing 
grounds involve any changes in the 
composition of the flotilla? What 
kind of ships fish the Atlantic? 

The growth of the engine power and 
carrying capacity of our trawlers follows 
today’s trend. We want our whole flotilla 
to be made up of BMRT-class ships. 
These are big freezer trawlers designed 
for 80-day runs without refueling. So 
far they constitute only a fifth of our 
Murmansk flotilla, but they catch more 
than a half of the fish. They are also the 
most profitable, and they carry more 
conveniences for the crew than the other 
vessels, a very important thing on long 
trips. 

Medium-size trawlers, of which we 
have hundreds, also fish the Atlantic. 
They group around 20 mother ships. A 
mother ship does not do any fishing; it 
takes the catch from medium-size and big 
trawlers and freezes it. Floating base 
ships bring foodstuffs, mail and films to 
the fishing vessels. 


Do we buy many ships abroad? 
How much do they cost, and how 
quickly do they pay for themselves? 

Quite a number of our big trawlers 
come from Poland, the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. Big trawlers cost from 
two million to two and a half million 
rubles each. They pay for themselves in 
a year. 

The technical equipment of our 
fishing fleet is supposed to be the 
best in the world. Why is it then that 
we are only in fifth place for catch 
per man? 

The crews of foreign fishing ships 
work two shifts, Soviet crews work three. 


We have 35 to 50 per cent more men in 
our crews. As a result, the catch per man 
is smaller, statistically speaking. 

Long fishing expeditions mean a 
long time away from home for 
crews. Does the law set any limit on 
the time a man stays at sea? 

Yes. The limit is 120 to 130 days. This 
is set down in the collective agreement 
which the fishing authority signs with the 
trade union. The limit was established 
after several long experimental expedi- 
tions. The stay at sea can be extended 
only with the consent of the whole crew 
and the approval of the trade union com- 
mittee here in Murmansk. 

We try to make life at sea comfortable. 
The floating base ships—and there are 
always several of them on the fishing 
grounds—have sanatoriums where sea- 
men can take a rest for several days. 
Nevertheless, 120 to 130 days is a long 
stretch. We are thinking of reducing it 
to 80 days, changing our crews right at 
sea. 

Are the hardships of fishing in 
the Arctic taken into account when 
wages are set? What benefits do the 
fishermen have? 

The wage setup for fishermen takes 
many things into account: the job a man 
holds, the length of his stay beyond the 
Arctic Circle, distance to the fishing 
grounds, the overtime he puts in and the 
weight of fish he catches. His monthly 
wage is 400 rubles. As for the skippers 
of big trawlers, they make more than the 
heads of government ministries. 

Seamen get six weeks’ vacation. Added 
to that are the Sundays and holidays they 
spend at sea. Once every three years they 
are entitled to free transportation to any 
part of the country, even as far as the 
Pacific coast. 

Engine room crews are pensioned at 


90, other members of the ship’s crew at 
55: 
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HE first Soviet trawler, the Navaga, put 

out to sea from Murmansk in 1920. It was 
followed by another 11 ships soon after. The 
12 ships caught 1,100 tons of fish that year. 
Today the Ostrovsky, a large refrigerated 
trawler, brings in five times that much fish 
on a single voyage. 

The Ostrovsky, 279 feet long, is a floating 
factory. It catches fish and freezes it. Auto- 
matic devices fillet the fish and can it in oil 
or tomato sauce. The leftovers are ground into 
fertilizer meal. Everything is used. Nothing 
is left for the sea gulls hovering about the 
ship. 

The Ostrovsky’s generators can supply a 
town of 30,000 with electric power. Its en- 
gine gives the ship a cruising speed of 18 
knots. One hundred and fifty electric motors 
do the hard work, from raising the trawl, 
which is cast 2,300 feet, to freshening the 
water. 

The fishing service provides information 
on the whereabouts of schools. The Ostrovsky 
also has its own electroacoustic instrument 
which indicates, as the trawler moves along, 
whether there are fish around and in what 
numbers. The captain can tell to within 200 
pounds how many fish the trawl will bring up. 

It takes skilled people to keep so complex 
an enterprise running. The Ostrovsky has a 
crew of 84. Twenty-one of them are college 
trained or have a specialized technical edu- 
cation. All the men, from the captain down, 
live in two-berth cabins. When the catch is 
especially big, the engineers, navigators and 
mechanics all put on leather aprons and help 
dress the fish the machines cannot cope with. 
This is as it should be, since everyone’s wage, 
from the captain’s to the deck hands’, depends 
on the haul. 


RADIOMAN 


WHEN Captain Alexei Glushkov puts his 
charts aside for the microphone, radio 
operator Igor Vadeyev becomes the second 
most important man on the trawler, for he 
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also takes part in the “Council of the Gods,” 
as the seamen call this morning half-hour 
interchange of information by radio. 

“How’s your catch, Ostrovsky?” a distant 
neighbor asks Glushkov. “So, so,” the cap- 
tain answers. 

Vadeyev grins. The catches have been good 
right along. Is the captain being modest or 
does he have something up his sleeve? 

“This is the Tolstoy. This is the Tolstoy. 
Come on over. A big school here.” A captain 
fishing some distance off wants to share his 
good fortune. Vadeyev knows the Ostrovsky 
will presently be changing its course. 

“Who'll lend me an extra flour barrel?” 
pleads the Dostoyevsky. Vadeyev’s unspoken 
comment is: “Should have taken an extra one 
along, Stupid.” Captain Glushkov says he has 
an extra one. 

The captains trade help and advice by radio, 
addressing each other by the names of their 
ships. They are all named for great writers. 

Lesser beings stay off the air for the half- 
hour that the “Council of the Gods” is on. 
The only outsider is the radio operator. 

The radio operator is an important man 
on a ship. He must be letter perfect at his job, 
for the catch depends on him and so, in emer- 
gencies, does the life of every man on the boat. 
He usually has a longer watch than the other 
members of the crew. He is the thread that 
binds that floating piece of the country to the 
mainland, a thread which must not be broken 
so long as the ship is afloat. And no matter 
how big the catch, the radio operator is the 
only man who does not leave his post to help 
take it in. 

He has one ear always open for an SOS. 
He knows all the secrets of the crew. He 
knows who is having wife trouble, who has 
just become a father, who gets frequent radio- 
grams from home, and who is no longer 
expected home. He must know how to keep 
his mouth shut, how to comfort others and 
how to share their joys. 

Igor Vadeyev has had a short but eventful 
26 years of life. Before he became radio oper- 
ator of the Ostrovsky, he worked in various 


parts of the country loading freight, repair- 
ing automobiles, driving a truck and work- 
ing as lathe operator and printer. 

One day when he was at loose ends, he saw 
a sign advertising courses for radio operators, 
After a year’s training, during which he re- 
ceived a maintenance allowance from the gov-: 
ernment, he was assigned to a ship, and a now 
life began for him. 

The ship, that tiny dot in the ocean, becani« 
Vadeyev’s home, the first real home he eve 
had, the fulcrum that every man needs, nol 
so he can move the earth but to keep it steady, 


FIRST MAN 
AFTER THE 
CAPTAIN 


AKOV VASILIEV hated his work—and 

the talent that made him good at it. At 
the age of 20, when his friends were becom- 
ing fliers, engineers, miners and mathema- 
ticians, Yakov was a cook. 

Yakov dreamed of adventure, and cooking 
had nothing adventurous about it. As luck 
would have it, he was a cook with gifts. His 
prestige and earnings went up, but his mood 
went down. 

“So you're a cook,” girls he met would say 
with a smile. “Some girl is going to be lucky. 
No cooking for her.” 

Or: “I wouldn’t want a cook for a husband. 
He’d always be poking his nose in the kitchen.” 

The girls he liked did not like his occupa- 
tion. That, and other considerations, led 
Yakov, at the age of 24, to leave the Northern 
Lights Restaurant in Monchegorsk, where he 
was assistant chef, for Murmansk. There he 
signed up as sailor on a fishing trawler. 

And a happy man he was at last. The hard 
work did not bother him a bit, and the sense 
of fraternity gladdened his heart. Uncomplain- 
ingly, he chewed on overcooked meat and put 


down tasteless borsch. Back in Murmansk 
after a voyage he would tell the girls, “We 
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albatrosses of the Arctic seas . . 

One time the trawler put out to sea without 
a cook, All the men took turns in the kitchen. 
None of them made any effort to turn out a 
decent meal. It was a matter of getting a dis- 
agreeable job over and done with. The crew 
lost weight, as though in training for a sports 
match. Even the oversized first mate thinned 
down. But when Yakov’s turn came, he could 
not help himself. The memories of the North- 
ern Lights Restaurant were too strong. 

“What a fish soup!” the men smacked their 
lips. “Yakov, you’re it.” 

Protests did not help. Yakov was freed of 
his duties as seaman and elevated to ship’s 
cook. There was evidently no escaping his 
destiny. 

His fame spread through the fishing fleet. 
When the trawler wentinto dry dock for repairs, 
Captain Glushkov managed to have Yakov 
transferred to the Ostrovsky. There, in a mod- 
ern kitchen, his gifts came to full flower. 

Last year when Murmansk fishermen were 
decorated with orders and medals, the crew 
of the Ostrovsky entered the name of their 
cook for an award. Everyone on the Ostrov- 
sky considers Yakov second only to the cap- 
tain in importance. But neither the handsome 
Badge of Honor nor the fact that Tanya, the 
ship’s nurse, has the highest regard for his 
calling can reconcile Yakov to his fate. He is 
now finishing high school by correspondence, 
after which he intends to enter a college of 
nautical engineering. 

The men on the Ostrovsky shudder at the 


BLOOD 
CALL 


OBIL VAKHITOV dreamed of the sea. 
Out in the arid Kirghiz steppes he 
dreamed of a vast expanse of bright blue 
water on which white ships floated. He wanted 


to go to sea. He wanted to so badly that if 
you did not know countless generations of 
Vakhitovs had herded sheep, you would have 
said Nobil had the call of the sea in his blood. 

When he finished school Nobil took a train 
for Murmansk and a nautical engineering 
school. His mother wept but could not stop 
him. There was no one else to, for Nobil, 
like so many boys his age, had no father. 
He belongs to a generation that never had the 
problem of father and son conflicts. Too many 
of the fathers did not come back from the war. 

Nobil did well in his entrance exams at the 
engineering school and was admitted. But on 
his very first training voyage, aboard the sail- 
ing vessel Ratmanov, he earned extra duty 
detail. While he was on watch the wind swept 
his cap off his head, and he jumped into the 
water after it. In reply to the captain’s wrath- 
ful dressing down, Nobil said calmly that at 
home a rider who lost his cap while racing 
was considered unworthy of riding a good 
horse. Besides the extra duty detail, Nobil 
earned the nickname of Djigit, Horseman. 

Finished with training school, Nobil started 
up the tricky ladder leading to the captain’s 
bridge. For ten months he was a seaman, for 
ten months a navigation officer on a coastwise 
vessel, and for another ten months a navigator 
on a seagoing ship. 

When he had his certificate, he signed up 
as second navigator on the Ostrovsky. He 
imagined, he says now with a smile, that the 
two-year voyage would be a kaleidoscope of 
extraordinary events. Now he knows that most 
of seagoing is routine. Still, out of the ordi- 
nary things do happen. 

The Ostrovsky was fishing in a small square 
of the Atlantic where about 100 ships had 
gathered. One foggy day when Nobil was on 
watch, he saw a dim spot on the radar screen. 
It moved into the radar dead belt and, in 
spite of the steady ringing of the ship’s bell, 
was headed straight for the bow of the Ostrov- 
sky. The distance between the two ships 
shrank at an unbelievable rate. 

“Helm to starboard! Full speed ahead!” 

The Ostrovsky barely escaped collision. It 
was a Norwegian trawler whose steering gear 


Every third Murmansk citizen is a 
seaman. Alexei Glushkov, skipper 
of the trawler Ostrovsky, fishes 
the shores of North America. His 
ship brings back 6,000-odd tons of 
frozen and canned fish every trip. 


had been damaged in an accident. A rescue 
towboat was summoned. 

That evening the captain formally repri- 
manded the young navigator. By the rules, he 
should have thrown the engine into reverse. 

“Your risky maneuver worked this time,” 
said the captain, “but next time I want you 
to stick to the rules.” Then, “Enter my per- 
sonal thanks on Nobil Vakhitov’s record. He 
understands the sea.” 

Since the captain of the Ostrovsky never 
went out of his way to compliment anybody, 
this was high praise indeed. In spite of the 
reprimand, Nobil was in seventh heaven. 

But did he understand the sea? 

The sea he had dreamed of as a boy in the 
steppes was altogether different from the sea 
he sailed. It was never bright blue, for one 
thing, and the work at sea was rarely easy. 
Nobil came to have a deep respect for that 
vast salty liquid element from which all life 
emerged. Was that why people so enjoyed 
watching the waves? Perhaps his dream of 
the sea as a boy had been the call of remote 
ancestors. 
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ikitsky to convoy a string of ships, its 
“gets in a. short practice session. The — 
ompeting for the Murmansk championship. 


SMASHING 
THROUGH 


THE ICE 


Ov ARCTIC and the regions bordering 
on it take in more than three million 
square miles of territory. Its scores of towns 
and hundreds of communities, including in- 
dustrial centers, seaports and research sta- 
tions, are cut off from the country’s network 
of railroads. The civil air fleet, though it holds 
freight-carrying records, cannot as yet keep 
these regions fully supplied. The one artery 
that feeds this territory is the Northern Sea 
Route, stretching 5,800 miles from Murmansk 
to Vladivostok. Half of the passage has to be 
made through ice that is eleven and a half 
feed thick in some spots. 

The icebreaker Sibiryakov was the first 
ship to make the whole passage in one nayi- 
gation season. That was in 1933. The ice 
broke both screw propellers en route, and the 
voyage had to be finished under sail. But it 
showed that the route was feasible. The next 
year the Chelyuskin, a freight and passenger 
ship, tried to repeat the trip but was crushed 
by ice in the Chukotsk Sea. Operating from 
their Arctic bases and from an American air- 
port in Alaska, Soviet fliers saved the expedi- 
tion. 

The ice cutter Litke went from east to west 
in 1934 without incident. Two ships made the 
voyage the following year, and 14 the year 
after. The northern route was open. 

Ignorance of the Arctic was, and still is, 
the reason for the failure of many voyages 
through the ice. A study of that vast, untamed 
region was necessary. So in 1937 four men 
were flown to the North Pole, where they 
spent 274 days. Ever since then North Pole 
stations have been in operation. They study 
the formation, thaw and movement of the ice. 
Charts are drawn up from data provided by 
the stations. No ship now sails without them. 

The icebreaker fleet made it possible to sail 
the Northern Sea Route for as much as 100 
days a year, except for the Kara Sea, where 
the thickest ice forms. There the navigation 
season lasted no more than 50 days. Ships 
could make only one trip there and back 
yearly. To increase freightage, more ships 
had to be placed in service. Goods and ships 
crowded the Murmansk and Arkhangelsk 
wharves. Siberian timber (considered unri- 
valed on the London market) piled up ir 
Dudinka and Igarka, but foreign ships could 
not get through to it. 

Icebreaker captains had courage and skill 
to spare, but even 20,000-horsepower ships 
were afraid to tackle the ice armor of the 
Kara Sea. And at the mouth of the Yenisei 
the thickness of the fresh-water ice reached 
six and a half feet, the equivalent of eleven 
and a half feet of sea ice. Not too many years 
ago there were periods when whole strings of 
ships could not get through to some of the 
ports. Shipping through ice had to be revolu- 
tionized. The revolution was made by the 


atomic icebreaker Lenin. 
The 44,000-horsepower Lenin is 440 feet 


long and 90 feet 6 inches wide. Power is gen- 
erated by three reactors, two in operation and 
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one spare, each of which contains 176 pounds 
of Uranium 235. The Lenin can sail for three 
years without refueling, while ordinary ice- 
breakers have to refuel once a month. It trav- 
els at 21 miles an hour in water and two and 
a half miles an hour through ice eight feet 
thick. It can smash through ice eleven and a 
half feet thick, which means it can cope with 
practically any type of ice. The Lenin dem- 
onstrated that in 1961 when it reached 80 
degrees 40 minutes North Latitude, putting 
the North Pole-10 Expedition ashore on the 
ice in October, after the end of the navigation 
season in the Arctic. 

“Can the Lenin reach the North Pole?” is 
a question that is often asked. Yes, it can, The 
icebreaker, however, was not built for pub- 
licity but to do certain economic jobs. The 
chief one is to keep the Northern Sea Route 
open. 

Ships used to reach Igarka only at the be- 
ginning of August, for the continental ice in 
the Kara Sea moves northward slowly. Last 
year the Lenin cut through the ice in the Kara 
Sea and led a string of foreign lumber ships 
to Igarka at the beginning of July. Then it 
set off to open up the thickest ice in the North, 
in the Vilkitsky Strait. A passage through this 
strait was also made one month earlier than 
usual. 

The atomic icebreaker has lengthened the 
navigation season along the Northern Sea 
Route to 160 days. Many ships now make two 
trips a season, which means people who live 
in the Arctic regions are getting all the sup- 
plies they need. 

The Northern Sea Route is an eternal 
struggle with the ice. Man pitted his courage 
against the ice and lost. Then he pitted his 
courage plus his technology against the ice 
and won. 


ICEBREAKER 
CAPTAIN 


ORIS SOKOLOV is the youngest of the 

icebreaker fleet captains. He was 34 when 

he took command of the Lenin. For three years 

he has worn the chevrons of the country’s first 

such command and carried the responsibility 

for piloting the world’s first and only atomic 
icebreaker. 

Certainly one of the many qualities for 
which the Ministry of Merchant Marine ap- 
pointed Sokolov captain of the icebreaker 
must have been his caution. Yet every voyage 
the Lenin makes calls for unexpected decisions 
and dangerous risks. 

One time the atomic icebreaker was heading 
for Franz Josef Land to rescue the Lena, a 
diesel-powered vessel that was stuck in the ice. 
The Lena was carrying food and equipment 


Boris Sokolov is the 37-year-old captain of the 
Lenin, the first atomic icebreaker in the world 


for wintering parties on the archipelago. 

Franz Josef Land is the last bit of soil o 
the way to the Pole. There are always severa 
scientific expeditions wintering on those rock 
islands, 

Alexander Vetrov, captain of the Lena any 
an old Arctic hand, radioed that it was 1) 
possible to get through the ice along the shor 
of the archipelago, that the freight they wor 
carrying would have to be dropped by heli 
copter. Asked if the Lenin could get throuy)) 
Vetrov said he thought not. 

But Sokolov decided to try. When _ thy 
atomic icebreaker cautiously approached thy 
Lena, a ladder was ready. An hour later a re\| 
helicopter took off shoreward. Discussion | 
the ice route continued in the air. 

The two captains examined the ice. Poin| 
ing down to the hummocks and enormoti 
greenish-gray mounds, Vetrov shook his heat 

“Even your Lenin can’t get through thal 
armor of ice,” he declared. 

But the next day the Lenin began cutting \ 
channel through the ice field. From a running 
start it plunged into the ice, shifting from low 
to high. The mighty ship trembled as it dashe( 
against the ice. Only its atomic heart wa) 
steady. 

Captain Sokolov stood at the wheel, pickiny 
the path his ship would take. Skill, as well ay 
strength, is needed to break ice. Only to ai 
inexperienced eye does all ice look alike. Even 
the biggest field has its weak spots. 

Finally the Lenin stopped 1.7 miles from 
shore, its keel almost aground. The freigh! 
was trucked the rest of the way to shore. 

When Captain Vetrov was asked how he, 
with his experience, had overestimated tho 
solidity of the ice field, the tall gray-haired 
seaman shrugged his shoulders and _ sai 
ruefully: 

“I was wrong. But I wouldn’t have risked 
it, even on an atomic icebreaker. Sokoloy. 
must see things I don’t see when he looky 
at ice.” 


OUR TRENDS 


why are we 


PUSHING NORTHWARD? 


When this issue reaches our subscribers and readers, the Twenty- 
third Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union will be 
meeting in Moscow. It will be hearing reports from the Party’s leading 
bodies and discussing and endorsing the Directives on the National 
Economic Development of the USSR for the Five-Year Period of 
1966-1970. The new five-year plan will mark an important stage 
in our country’s economic, scientific and cultural development and 
in its progress along the road to a new society. 

In each issue we attempt to describe the process of communist 
construction and to show how life is being transformed in various 
parts of the Soviet Union—in the Ukraine, the Volga area, Siberia, 
the republics of the Caucasus and Central Asia. This month we trans- 
fer our readers to the Far North, beyond the Arctic Circle, where 
Soviet people have combined their efforts to awaken this land of 
white silence. 

Below Nikolai Nekrasov, Corresponding Member of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences and prominent Soviet specialist on economic 
regions and long-range planning, discusses the development of these 


northern regions. 


Why are we pushing northward into a land where 
there is a lack of everything—of heat, oxygen and 
light—and where life is so hard for people accus- 
tomed to a temperate climate? This is where we have 
built some of our largest industrial enterprises, hy- 
droelectric power stations and seanorts. 

There are two reasons. 

The first is people. There are scores of small na- 
tional groups living in the North. When the Revolu- 
tion took place, they were in a prehistoric stage of 
development. The combination of disease, starvation 
and exploitation by traders was killing off the local 
nationalities. To save these people we had to bring 
the whole modern way of life to them, root out the 
killing diseases and end the chronic poverty and in- 
equality. 

Among those who went north were doctors, teach- 
ers and engineers. With radio we were able to set up 
a regular communication system. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of rubles and the effort of thousands of people 
went to develop the Northern Sea Route. 

The government helped raise the living standards 
of the small national groups. They did not have to 
pay taxes, and high prices were set for their tradi- 
tional handicraft products and the furs they trapped. 
To encourage them to change from a nomadic to a 
settled way of life, the state gave them a gift of three- 
fourths of the money needed to build a house. 

Clinics and hospitals were built. Scores of planes 
were placed at the disposal of the local air ambulance 
service. All kinds of medical services were provided 


free of charge. As a result, the average life span of 
the northern people doubled and tripled. 

The second reason is economic. 

Our country’s economic development was condi- 
tioned by the fact that the Soviet Union was the 
world’s first socialist state. In the first years after the 
Revolution our enemies thought that we would not be 
able to maintain ourselves economically without for- 
eign help and so they refused to sell us the things 
we needed. 

Not even then, and certainly not now, could that 
stop our economic growth. We looked for and found 
what we needed in our own country. We explored the 
eight and a half million square miles of our territory 
and found everything we needed, including oil, gold, 
diamonds, aluminum, cobalt and uranium. And many 
of the things we found in the North and nowhere else. 

We found our only deposit of apatite worth mining 
in the Khibiny Mountains. We found rich deposits of 
nickel, a basic element in the special grades of steel 
required for space research and other uses, on the 
Kola Peninsula and in Norilsk. 

When, during the Second World War, the Donetsk 
coal basin was put out of commission for several 
years, we found excellent coal in the North, near 
Vorkuta. 

The rich fishing grounds of the Arctic Ocean and 
North Atlantic are in the North. The Murmansk fish- 
ing flotilla brings in a quarter of the country’s 
fish. 

We have no regrets that we pushed northward. 
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JNROUTINID the COUPITIPIRS 


LASER WORKING 


Soviet electronics plant has begun to 
mass produce a laser generator for 
high-quality felevision transmission and 
mulfichanne! telephone communication 
over great distances. An electronic laser 
beam cuts through fog, snow, rain and 
sun. That has already been proved. by 
experimental operation of the new gen- 
erators in Moscow and Leningrad. Jn the 
not distant future a lattice of | laser 
beams crisscrossing above our cities will 
augment the underground networks of 
communication cables. 
Photo shows a telephone communica- 
tion laser generator operating in Moscow. 


YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


1° most popular youth organization 
in the USSR is the Young Communist 
league. Its functions are to build char- 
acter and to involve young people in 
the construction of a communist society. 
The YCL has 22 million members 14 to 
28 years old. 

The Lenin Young Pioneer Organization 
has 20 million members. Its goals are to 
inspire children with a love for their 
country, desire for knowledge and respect 
for labor.Its members are 9 to 13 years 
old. 

To make it easier for Soviet young 
people and those of other countries to 
learn about each other, the USSR Com- 
mittee of Youth Organizations was set 
up in 1956. Its Student Council is affili- 
ated with the International Students’ 
Union. The council handles the tuition 
and recreation needs of the 30,000 young 
people from other countries who are 
studying in the Soviet Union. 

The Sputnik Bureau of International 
Tourism organizes foreign trips for So- 
viet youth and takes care of the 30,000 
young foreigners from 60 countries who 
visit our cities and rest camps yearly. 
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RUSSIAN SALMON 
IN AMERICA 


TU-104 plane recently took off from 

the Petropavlovsk-Kamchatsky air- 
field with an unusual load. In glass 
aquariums, 200,000 fish eggs were being 
flown to the United States. The incubated 
red salmon eggs from the Ushkovsky fish 
farm, the largest in the Far East, went 
to enrich the Pacific coastal waters of 
America. In exchange, 150,000 steelhead 
trout eggs from the United States were 
released in lakes in the Caucasus. 


CHECKERS DUEL 


[" the USSR three million people play 
100-square checkers. For several years 
now the world checkers title has gone to 
Soviet players. 

Not long ago, in Tbilisi, ex-world 
champion Iser Kuperman, a Kiey engi- 
neer, and reigning world champion 
Vladimir Shchegolyov,a Moscow student, 
fought it out for the title. The rules of 
the World Checkers Federation required 
that they play 20 games. Kuperman got 
off to a good start and won in the first 
few games. Shchegolyoy began to take 
wild chances and went down to a bad 
defeat. 


FISH SAIL ON SHIPS 


he first ship in the Soviet Union 

especially designed to transport live 
fish will ply between Astrakhan, on 
the Caspian Sea, and Moscow. The 
ship is an aquarium which can hold 30 
tons of live fish. A set témperature is 
maintained in 10 compartments of the 
hold filled with water that is con- 
stantly replenished with oxygen. Aquar- 
ium-Il—the name of the vessel—takes a 
week, at 11 miles per hour, to bring 
fresh fish from Astrakhan to the capital. 


FOR THE CIRCUS 


Fo" new circuses are soon to be 
opened in the USSR. That means 
about 400 new acts and at least that 
many new artists. 

For 30 years now the State Circus 
and Variety School has trained per- 
formers for the big ring, some 1,500 of 
them all told. In addition to circus skills, 
the students study the history of the 
theater and the circus, music and for- 
eign languages. 


POISON AND BREATHING 


Desde have known for a long time, 
or thought they did, what snake 
poison does to the human body. But only 
recently was it discovered that the 
venom affects the respiratory centers of 
the brain primarily. The victim of a 
lethal dose of snake poison dies from 
oxygen deficiency. Before arriving at this 
conclusion, researchers at the First Mos- 
cow Medical Institute did considerable 
testing on animals. They found that they 
were able to save the lives of animals 
that had been given lethal doses of 
poison by connecting an artificial respira- 
tion apparatus to theirlungs.The doctorsbe- 
lieve that the apparatus is not necessary 
for human victims, that a set of simple 
exercises will restore respiration. 


BLANKETS OF BANKNOTE! 


he first Soviet coins were minted 

Khorezm (Uzbekistan) in 1920, tv 
years before the mint in Leningrad + 
sumed operation, and were issued by tt 
Council of People’s Commissars of ti 
Khorezm Soviet Republic. They we 
minted of copper in denominations of 2 
25, 100 and 50 rubles and were inscribe 
in Russian and Uzbek. This local monk 
was withdrawn when the central gover! 
ment began to issue currency. 

Khorezm banknotes, printed on piec 
of silk, also appeared in 1920. Even no 
in Khorezm you come across owne 
of patchwork quilts made up of the si 
banknotes. 


NEW KIND OF 
SNAKE CATCHER 


he gurza, one of the most poisono) 

snakes, has its habitat in the sen 
deserts of Azerbaijan. To catch the gui 
one should at least have a small stiv’ 
handy. 

A stickless member of one expediiliv) 
encountered a gurza. With a gun whi 
he was carrying he tried to press |l\ 
snake's head to the ground. Sudden 
the gurza vanished. It had taken 1h 
muzzle for a small burrow and squirme 
inside. Back at camp the gurza wo 
nudged out through the breech end ¢ 
the barrel and caged in a more suitabl 
place. A new way of catching snaka 
maybe? 


INTERNATIONAL FAMILY 


|" the Kirghizian town of Osh lives 7 
year old Iminakhan Akhmetoyv. Whe 
he lost his two sons in the war, Akhmeto 
adopted 14 orphans. The eldest was si 
years old, the youngest eight months. 8 
birth they are Russian, Jewish, Ukrainiar 
Kirghizian, Tatar and Uzbek. They ar 
grown up now and have moved to var 
ous parts of the country where they wor 
as chauffeurs, engineers, actors and | 
factories and offices. The seven daughter 
and six of the sons have married. Th 
Akhmetovs now have 37 grandchildrer 


200 SONGS 
IN 18 LANGUAGES 


he youngest singer in the USSR is Irma 

Sokhadze. She is nine, lives in Tbilisi 
and is in the third grade of a music 
school for gifted children. With the per- 
mission of the Georgian Ministry of Edu- 
cation, she sings with the Rero Variety 
Orchestra. Irma has a strong and beau- 
tiful yoice and a very unusual musical 
memory. She knows 200 songs in 18 
languages. Her mother, a linguist, helps 
Irma. At three she began her singing 
career with the student orchestra of the 
Tbilisi Polytechnic Institute, where her 
father teaches. 


SHIP SAILS ACROSS SNOW 


he Sormovich is now our fastest river 
boat. It develops a speed of 75 miles 
per hour. It is a hovercraft equipped 
with aviation gas turbines and airscrews 
and designed to carry 50 passengers and 
a crew of two. The air pillow under 
the hull is produced by a powerful fan. 
The boat can travel over shallow water, 
ice, or snow with a frozen crust. 
Built at the Krasnoye Sormoyo Plant 
in Gorky, it makes rivermen’s dreams of 
year-round navigation a fact. 


GOLD TREASURE 


Leningrad construction worker was 

replacing the floor of the Gostiny 
Dvor Department Store when his pick 
struck something harder than dirt. He 
pried up a gold ingot the size of a small 
brick inscribed with numbers and letters 
in Russian. Seven more such “bricks” 
were found nearby, 282-pounds of gold 
all told. Who hid this treasure? Very 
likely the jeweler who owned the build- 
ing before the Revolution. 


MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING 
NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 


sa say that of all sports acade- 
micians most prefer hiking, skiing 
and mountain climbing, the sports that 
bring them closer to nature. Acade- 
mician Igor E. Tamm, well-known theo- 
retical physicist and Nobel Prize winner, 
has been climbing for 40 of his 70 years. 
His first big summit, which he was 
among the first to scale, was Belukha 
in the Altai (14,848 feet). His Altai ex- 
perience helped him to climb peaks in 
the Caucasus, then in the Pamirs and the 
Tien Shan, where he scaled Mount 
Nansen (19,685 feet high). 

Tamm’s son Yevgeni has consistently 
followed in his father’s footsteps. He is 
also a physicist who, when he defended 
his thesis for the degree of Master of 
Science, was awarded a higher degree, 
Doctor of Science. In mountaineering 
Yevgeni has outstripped his father. He 
holds the title of Master of Sports and 
is a USSR champion. 


A CHURCH MOVES 
TO SUZDAL 


Aces of ancient Russian archi- 
tecture are scattered throughout 
the country, many of them in out-of-the- 
way places not readily accessible to the 
general public. The Ministry of Culture 
of the Russian Federation has decided to 
found several museums where the best 
examples will be assembled. They will 
be at Suzdal (Vladimir Region), Gorky, 
Novgorod, Arkhangelsk and another, the 
central museum of the group, near the 
Klyazma Reservoir, not far from Moscow. 
The photo shows a church from the 
Vladimir village of Glotovo, which has 
now been moved to Suzdal. 


RADIO AMATEURS EXHIBIT 


Rede amateur exhibitions are held in 
Moscow annually. The slogan of the 
last, the twenty-first, was “Radio Ama- 
teurs for Technical Progress.’ On display 
were 500 electronic instruments—radio 
and television sets, sound-recording 
equipment and measuring instruments— 
selected from 17,000 items shown at ex- 
hibitions in other cities. 

One of the new instruments shown 
was a universal biorecorder designed by 
Professor Alexander Vishnevsky and elec- 
trician Gennadi Kokorev from Donetsk. 
It records six physiological parameters: 
pulse, blood pressure, temperature, car- 
diogram, cardiovascular activity and 
respiratory activity. Respiration can be 
recorded at a distance of 16 feet. 


PASSENGERS UNDER 
THE FUSELAGE 


A new helicopter has been designed 
by Mikhail Mil. The MI-10 is much 
more powerful than its predecessor, the 
MI-6, which holds 14 world records. The 
11,000-horsepower turbines of the new 
aircraft can develop a speed of 217 
miles per hour. During the tests it set 
an unofficial world record by lifting 25 
metric tons to a height of 9,840 feet. 

Its passenger compartment will ac- 
commodate 30 persons, and a specially 
designed container under the fuselage 
can lift 100 to 120 persons at a clip. 
However, the new helicopter is not 
meant to carry passengers primarily, it 
will be operating as a flying crane at 
construction sites. 


WHO WAS CHASING WHOM? 


his happened in the Carpathians. A 
sudden fog came up, and geologists 
lvan Makuratura and Mikhail Khotko 
started back to camp; safety rules forbid 
working in fog. All of a sudden Mikhail, 
who was in front, yelled, “Bear! and 
rushed to the side. lvan rushed in the 
other direction. He saw someone climb- 
ing a tree. “Mikhail,” he decided and 
climbed up too. The one in front said 
not a word, only his panting could be 
heard as he climbed higher and higher. 
“Listen, that's high enough,” yelled 
Ivan, “The bear has probably gone by 
now." 

The reply was a wild roar, and the 
bear landed on the branch where Ivan 
was perched. The branch could not take 
their combined weight, broke, and Ivan 
landed on the bear's back. A second 
later both of them, both roaring, scat- 
tered in opposite directions. 


AROUND teCOUNTRY 


4] 


SCANNING SPORTS WITH, 


Wa are Santa Claus’ reindeer doing this time of year? Any child 

here can give you the answer. They are competing at the North- 
ern Games held near Murmansk early in April to bow out the winter 
sports season. The exciting program includes reindeer and dog sled 
racing, skiing and skating. 

Who is there to ski and skate beyond the Arctic Circle? 

Most people think that the nationalities loosely called Eskimos do 
nothing but hunt and fish and burrow in the snow and ice to keep warm. 
But in the capital of the Yamal-Nenets National Area, High School No. 3 
has 50 hockey teams competing in tournament play. Also top-notch skiers 
and gymnasts. 

The modern Eskimo is very sportsminded. Every community has its 
sports clubs and facilities, including gyms. The larger cities even have 
swimming pools. That doesn’t seem to go with permafrost, does it? 

These Northern Games are not local affairs—athletes from all over 
the country are invited, 

I’ve been wondering about the future of these games now that the 
scientists predict a general warming up of the earth’s climae. They 
say we are coming to the end of the ice age and that the ice cap of the 
Arctic will melt. What about winter sports? 

Strictly speaking, winter sports are beginning to have less and less 
to do with winter. | remember Moscow holding ski jump meets in 
August with artificial snow. Skiers and skaters find the synthetic product 
better than the natural. Furthermore, the way sports records are climb- 
ing the world over, the athlete who trains only when the snow is on the 
ground doesn’t stand a chance. 

Olympic stars train on artificial snow and even use midget skis on 
rollers. So when and if the ice age does end, we shall still be enjoying 
winter sports and listening to granddad’s stories about the old days 
when there was still ice and snow. 


he modern generation seems to be going in for motorized sports. 

Anything with a motor and speed catches on immediately. We’ve had 
the go-kart fad, aquatic motor sleds, motor bikes of all kinds and even 
soccer on motorcycle. The last, by the way, draws sizable crowds, and 
the feeling is that it may even develop into a major spectator 
sport. 

An index of the popularity of motorized sports is the big turnout at 
the square facing the Exhibition of Economic Achievements in Moscow 
(a tourist “must”), where people take their test for motorcycle licenses. 
All ages take part,and the inspectors are busier than bees in a beehive 
on honey-making day. The tests are public affairs, and anybody can 
watch. A nice way to spend an afternoon. 

The motorcycle racing season starts with a bevy of cross-country 
meets, the kind that keep moviegoers gasping during the newsreel. Our 
Victor Arbekov holds the world crown for the cross-country that takes 
contestants all through Europe in one of the most grueling rides man 
has yet devised for his own torture and pleasure. 


Another sport gaining popularity is parachute jumping, or skydiving 

if you prefer. This seems to be the choice of the girls who think 
they don’t have the physique to break world records in track and field. 
Skydiving brings them the thrill of competition and more feeling of 
superiority than perhaps any other sport. What’s more, didn’t Valen- 
tina Tereshkova prove that it’s just one step from skydiving to space 
flying? 

The network of air sports clubs covers virtually the entire country. 
Membership is open to all, with a choice of parachute jumping, gliding 
and flying. Parachute jumping seems to be especially popular with coeds 
and girls in industry. The sport is within everybody’s reach,since there 
is no charge for the use of the equipment or the plane. 

Flying also seems to be gripping the younger generation. Piloting 
ordinary piston-engined sports planes has grown too tame. Now the 
youngsters want speed. One of the speed set is Galina Korchuganova, 
an engineer at a Moscow factory. Her favorite is the YAK-32, a sports 
jet that holds the world speed record. This plane does not need a con- 
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crete air strip. It can take off and come down on an ordinary field. The 
YAK-32 is the only jet that flies upside down. It will be displayed at 
the world championships this summer, and we predict that sportsmen 
in other countries will want to own a model, 


oach Gavriil Korobkov has a problem on his hands. It’s the girls this 
time. Although some two million of varying ages take part in track 
and field events, Korobkov predicts that record performances are going 
to be few and far between. The reason? The girls are willing to spend 
hours making themselves beautiful, but they will not spend anywhere 
near as many training. And with the standards as high as they are, the 
girl who is thinking of a record or a title must put in hours of train- 
ing daily. 

Lady coaches disagree with Korobkov. They say the fair sex can and 
will do both, and they’ll prove it at Olympics time. Meanwhile they’re 
all busy preparing for the major event of the season—the European 
championships in September. One of the girls who will be out for a 
record is 27-year-old hurdler Irina Press. She has her eye on the 80- 
meter event. At the end of last season she shaved 1/10 second off the 
previous world record held by Pamela Kilborn of Australia. She could 
and would have done better if not for a cold wind and soft track after 
a rain. Irina Press is all set for a new high—one possibility is at the 
USA-USSR match, the other at the European championship. 

An interesting sidelight—she is now working for a degree in psy- 
chology. Her research topic is the psychological priming of athletes. 
She wants to have her study finished either this year or next so the 
Soviet team can benefit from her research to train a crack Olympic 
squad. 


nd while we’re on the Olympic beat—Soviet coaches feel that Mexico 
City may present our distance runners with acclimatization prob- 
lems. One solution is getting athletes used to training in conditions that 
approximate those in Mexico City. Various sites have been mentioned, 
and now Korobkoy suggests that Armenia will be it. They’ve found a 
wonderful spot over 6,000 feet above sea level. 

Simultaneously physiologists are examining other phases of the prob- 
lem. They are still trying to figure out a proper training diet. One thing 
they have settled is how long an athlete should sleep: the answer is nine 
hours. Sleep less and you deprive the world of a potential record breaker. 


nother new departure in track and field is a longer season. Last year 
it was eight months, the current season will be ten. Coaches believe 
that athletes should be in training virtually the year round, They are 
even trying to popularize running in the southern parts of the country, 
where you can train outdoors most of the year. Here in Moscow the 
long winters can upset hopes, since running in snow does not make 
for high speeds. All sorts of substitutes are being looked for, but until 
we can match American athletics in outdoor track possibilities, we can’t 
hope to come out on top. 

Our athletes have recently been blasting distance records. The coaches 
have an explanation and a training pattern for anyone who wants to 
get to the top. Start him off marathon running. Australian coach Lydiard 
does just that, and his distance runners have made history. 


ans who think that all you have to do to be a good runner is run 

and that all you have to do to become a good jumper is jump, 
are mistaken. The scientists have stepped in and taken over. For the 
implications see Coach Korobkov’s very readable book Behind the 
Headlines. It answers such questions as: What next in athletics? Have 
we reached the ceiling? What makes an athlete bowl over records one 
week and lose all his meets the next? 

Some fans are worried about science invading sports. What’s going 
to happen to the element of chance, competition? How can you beat a 
computer? Korobkov’s book answers that too, and he makes it clear that 
the main purpose of sports here is to grow a healthy generation and 
keep it that way. Sports and physical fitness go hand in hand. 
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WE ARE THEIR HEIRS 


EEE YEE od NE NL, BS BE RT 
“No one can become a Communist unless his mind 


has been enriched with a knowledge of all the treasures 
mankind has created.” Lenin 


MIKHAIL 


LOMONOSOV 


1711-1765 


BY ACADEMICIAN PYOTR KAPITSA 


ifs WRITE about Lomonosov is to peer into one of the great minds 
in the history of culture. 

The greater the man, the sharper are his inner conflicts and the more 
contradictory the tasks life sets for him. The range of these contradictions 
is actually the measure of a man's genius. The contradictions in Lomono- 
sov's own character, as well as those which his life engendered, were 
very sharp indeed. 

| would like to dwell on one of these contradictions which, though 
generally recognized, has not been sufficiently explained. It has, | be- 
lieve, important bearing for us today. 

Lomonosov said on many occasions that his contributions as poet, 
reformer of the Russian language, historian, geologist and administrator 
were no great source of satisfaction, that he considered his main voca- 
tion to be science—physics and chemistry. Science should have been his 
vocation since he started working in the Academy of Sciences (1741) 
as a junior assistant in physics, and only four years later was made a 
professor of chemistry. Under these conditions it is reasonable to assume 
that a man of his genius should have made a major contribution to 
world science. But we know that nothing of the kind happened, much 
to the surprise of students of the history of science. 

In their detailed histories of physics August Heller (1889) and Ferdinand 
Rosenberger (1882-1890) do not even mention Lomonosov’s name. 
Ferdinand Hoefer, the nineteenth century French historian of chemistry, 
has only a few curious lines about Lomonosov in his work: ‘‘Parmi les 
chimistes russes qui se sont fait connaitre comme chimistes, nous citerons 
Michel Lomonosow, qu'il ne faut pas confondre avec le poete de ce 
nom." (‘Among the Russian chemists who achieved fame, we should like 
to mention Mikhail Lomonosov, not to be confused with the poet of the 
same name."’) 

On the other hand, Alexander Pushkin in The Voyage from Moscow to 
St. Petersburg (1834) writes: ‘‘Lomonosov himself did not set store by 
his poetry and was much more concerned with his chemical experiments 
than with writing laudatory odes for the occasion of the royal birthday.” 
Pushkin described Lomonosov as a great scientist, and the poet's wonder- 
ful words—'‘It would be truer to say that he was our first university''— 
have gone down in history. Thus, Lomonosov was regarded as a great 
scientist even by his contemporaries. Yet none of the people around 
him were able to cite what he had actually done for science and why 
they thought him a great scientist. 

It is interesting to consider why the discoveries and achievements of 
Russian scientists of the time did not influence the development of world 
science to the degree that they should have. 

Despite the fact that Russia in the eighteenth century was cut off 
from world science, Lomonosov concentrated his research on the most 
vital problems of the chemistry and physics of his day. He combined the 
qualities of thinker and experimenter. Very pertinent for us is his state- 
ment on the connection between theory and experiment: ‘‘Some theorists, 
without making any preliminary experiments, waste time fabricating 
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useless and false theories and messing up the literature with them... . 

However, his contemporaries esteemed Lomonosov more for his poetry 
than his science. For one of his laudatory odes he received 2,000 rubles 
from the Empress, more than triple his 660 rubles a year salary at the 
Academy of Sciences. : 

The officialdom and the court had no understanding of his laboratory 
work. Lomonosov wrote this to Count Shuvalov in 1753: ‘! hope that | 
will be permitted to devote several hours a day to physical and chemical 
experiments instead of billiards.” 

In spite of unfavorable circumstances, his achievements were notable. 
He did basic research in various branches of physics. He studied matter 
in its liquid, solid and gaseous states. He developed the science of 
thermometry. With very precise mercury thermometers that he calibrated, 
he determined, for instance, the coefficient of expansion of gas in heat- 
ing. Comparing his data with those of the present day, we find that his 
margin of error was only three per cent, 10 times more exact than 
the figures used at the time. To enumerate Lomonosoy’s many other 
achievements in experimental physics and chemistry would take too 
much time and space in this article, which has a different purpose. 

His research in optics led to the development of more efficient optical 
instruments. One was the reflecting telescope he used in 176] to observe 
the passage of Venus over the sun's disk, a rare phenomenon. The 
observations he made were a major contribution to science. Lomonosov 
noticed the deformation and the haziness of the edge of the disk of 
Venus and was the firsf fo show that Venus has an atmosphere. It was 
not until 1882 (121 years later), when Venus passed across the sun's 
disk again, that astronomers made the discovery a second time. 

Lomonosov's greatest contribution was his experimental proof of ‘'the 
law of conservation of matter.’ In 1756 he showed that when lead 
plates were put into an air-tight vessel and heated, they became oxi 
dized, but the weight of the vessel did not change. Lomonosov's experi 
ment was similar to Lavoisier’s, except that Lavoisier did his 17 years 
later. This discovery of one of the most fundamental laws of nature ranks 
Lomonosoy with the greatest scientists of all time. 

However, none of this research was known abroad, and most of it 
was unknown even in Russia until the twentieth century. 

Why? 

The primary reason seems to be that Lomonosov did not attach much 
importance to his discoveries and did not bother to publish his findings 
widely. Some biographers explain the lack of attention to Lomonosov’s 
work by the fact that his ideas were too far ahead of his age. Others 
hold the opinion that he was not acclaimed as a scientist because he 
divorced himself too much from reality. | think all these suppositions 
are groundless, and Lomonosov’'s biography will bear me out. 

In my opinion, the explanation should be sought in the conditions 
under which the country's science developed. The fact that a scientist 
makes a discovery is no guarantee that it will influence world thought. 
Certain conditions within the country and contact with scientists abroad 
are also necessary. Without these conditions, even such research as 
Lomonosovy’s will not influence world developments. 

In Lomonosov’s time there was considerable personal contact between 
scientists. Great Britain (the center of world science in the eighteenth 
century) attracted scholars from all over the world, among them Ben- 
jamin Franklin, whose work was as unique and unknown in America as 
Lomonosov's was in Russia. Franklin won fame as a scientist when he 
reported to the Royal Society in London on his research in electricity. 
In the same way Leeuwenhoek won recognition for his research on the 
microscope only after a trip to London. 

Lomonosoy's tragedy was isolation, the fact that he could not join 
the collective work of scientists abroad, that he had no opportunity to 
travel. 

His great frustration was that he could give his experiments only a 
small part of his energy and time, not nearly enough to test all of his 
hypotheses. Had he had the proper conditions for experimental work— 
a large number of pupils, for instance—his life would have been differ- 
ent. With his extraordinary powers of imagination, he would probably 
have headed a big scientific school. But the Russia of those days did 
not have the preconditions for such a school. Russia’s backwardness and 
its lack of scientists—these explain why Lomonosov had so little influence 
on the development of science in his country. 

Despite all this, the peasant’s son, thanks to his genius, deserves a 
place with mankind’s great scientists. 


TO 


EE ONE called Spirit of the Circus is a breathtaking stunt!” said 
Vladimir Doveyko. He ought to know. He was born in the circus. 
The 43-foot ring became his wheel of fortune, the wheel he set spinning 
for himself at the age of seven. 

His grandfather was an animal tamer and must have gone over very 
well indeed, for he saved enough money to start his own circus and 
then frittered it away on a few years of high living. 

Vladimir’s grandmother was a juggler. His father not only walked a 
tightwire, but danced on it. His mother, a circus beauty, performed with 
a group of jugglers. 

This day the Moscow Circus was featuring a new program titled 
“Friendship Rally.’ Traditionally enfrocked and grandiloquent, the 
ringmaster announced: 

“The supreme achievement of world acrobats! A triple somersault 
with a pirouette! Performed by Merited Artist of the Republic Vladimir 
Doveyko!” 

As the spotlight fell on Vladimir Doveyko, the conductor hushed his 
orchestra, and a quiet voice somewhere in the ring said, “Up!” 


Doveyko in the Air 
That is a signal pilots use. Acrobat Vladimir Doveyko was out of 
the ring from 1941 till 1946 when, as a junior lieutenant in the Air 
Force, he was fighting the fascists. 
A circus artist’s life is a fitful one. He is in the limelight for only a 
few seconds, The festive musical accompaniment is short-lived. The 


(Far left) Mr. and Mrs. Cireus in person 
—Vladimir Doveyko and his wife Lydia. 


(Left) Frozen dynamics, one critic calls 
this opener—eight backward somersaults. 


(Right) No blur. It's Doveyko airborne. 
He’s the only one who can do this stunt. 


THREE 
SECONDS 


STARDOM 


BY ALEXANDER MARYAMOV 


curtain shuts him away from the great spotlights and the applause, and 
he is left alone—sweating, tired and briefly gratified. The circus builds 
character, but a very special kind of character. 

The stable smell pervades the great, empty auditorium during the 
day, but the ring hums with activity. People dressed in everyday clothes 
do their everyday work—rehearsing for that evening’s performance. 
Circus performers are Spartans. They are jealous, demanding artists, 
fanatically so! Circus artist—that title sticks for a lifetime. 

On the fuselage of his bomber Vladimir Doveyko painted a clown 
grinning from ear to ear, with a nose like a potato and eyebrows askew. 
“For Soviet Art!” read the slogan alongside. Even at the front Doveyko 
remained a circus artist. 

In February last year the newspaper Sovetskaya Kultura ran an article 
on his wartime experience. The paper had finally tracked down the 
commander of the bomber with the clown’s face painted on it men- 
tioned in reports found in the archives of Goering’s chancellery. The 
Clown had inflicted heavy damage on the fascists. 

In Doveyko’s family album is a snapshot, very amateurish, with the 
legend: “The crew of the Clown after bombing the Reichstag.” A thin 
young man in oil-stained flying togs is smiling, his arms raised, as 
though returning the compliments of his audience after a thrilling 
stunt in the circus ring. 

Doveyko, of course. 


The conductor lowered his baton, and the quiet voice in the ring 
said, “Up!” 
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4. Doveyko putting his son through the paces. 


5. Each movement must have clocklike precision. 
6. Hard work is the only way to perfection. 


7. The audience's acclaim makes it worthwhile. 


I. Vladimir Jr. is one of Doveyko's pupils. 


2. It is an art that takes endless practice. 


3. The team has worked together for 15 years. 
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Finding Himself 


Grandfather had wanted Vladimir to be an animal tamer like himself. 
He meant to make his grandson a gift of his experience and his animals. 

“Grandpa had a heavy hand and a terrible temper,” recalls Doveyko. 
“Yd never have dared to say No.” 

He did not have to, for grandfather died when he was seven, and 
grandmother was a gentler soul. The Chanyshev acrobats invited Vladi- 
mir to join them, and he began to practice his first stunt, a series of 
somersaults known as the Arabian wheel. 

“We're working on this or that number!” say circus artists. They 
never talk of performing, only of working, for work is the substance 
of their hard and risky calling. All circus specialties are hard and risky. 
Where they differ is in the degree of risk. And Vladimir Doveyko chose 
one of the riskiest of all—accelerated acrobatics. 

I found him in the make-up room, in a spangled costume. He was 
getting ready for his act. 

“Tempo! Breath! Strength! And endless endurance!” He counted 
them off on his fingers. “To this add a very practiced eye, good taste, 
a dash of art and a little daring!” 

Those are the ingredients of his act, and of circus performing in 
general. 

Now he was out in the ring. 

A girl perched high on the steps of one of the aisles stared open- 
mouthed. An old man, wrinkled, distinguished looking, leaned forward, 
his knotted fingers drumming the back of the seat below him as he 
breathed down the neck of its occupant, a circus fan as popeyed as 
himself. A heavy-set man in an officer’s uniform kept shaking his head 
in wonderment. A little boy beside him murmured, “Wow!” 

The tension lasted only as long as Doveyko took to do his stunt— 
eight and a half minutes. But it remains fixed in one’s memory, a happy 
meeting with a great artist. 

A group of jumpers taking off from springboards under Vladimir 
Doveyko’s guidance has been bringing down the house eyening after 
evening. Their dizzy exercise proceeds to the sharp, swift, precise beat 
of Khachaturyan’s “Saber Dance.” 

Doveyko found himself as an acrobat 17 years ago when he was 
demobilized from the Air Force after having astonished the command 
with a cascade of circus stunts. Nothing would do for him but to 
return to the circus ring. He had already performed with a vaulting 
group and done eccentric acrobatics and comic juggling. This was a new 
specialty. 

Nine motley balls of humanity flying back and forth across a carpet 
is the vision presented to the audience by this astonishing group. The 
green, blue and red costumes freeze suddenly as the curtain parts to 
precipitate a man in flashing white. Catapulted from his springboard, he 
makes a couple of somersaults and... 

“Up!” calls the voice from the darkened ring as the conductor lowers 
his baton. 


What He Can Do 


The circus teaches its fledgelings many skills. Every artist, as a rule, 
is letter perfect in several specialties and knows a lot about many more. 
Vladimir Doveyko had plenty of willing teachers when he was a boy. 
They were glad to spend their time with this youngster growing up in 
the ring. Thanks to them, he learned the secrets of clowning, became a 
skillful juggler, and got used to handling wild animals. His uncle Kasim 
Ponukalin, who still works with a group of jugglers, taught him acro- 
batics. Now Vladimir Doveyko is himself a “professor of acrobatics” and 
teaches young artists—his partners, students of the circus school and 
his own son, also called Vladimir (names are handed down in circus 
families) . 

There is a tatooed propeller on his left arm, a memento of the war. 
When he does a somersault, the propeller turns with him. Doveyko is 
still in the air. Remaining aloft like that year after year is not easy; it 
takes imagination, skill, strength and great devotion. 

At New Year’s Eve performances Vladimir Doveyko plays Grand- 
father Frost. He also plays the lead in an equestrian program. Many of 
the circus parades begin with his verse recitations. He creates all the acts 
for his acrobatic team, a group of artists who have been working to- 
gether for 15 years. His most recent creation is a number called “Acro- 
hats on Wheels,” in which his wife Lydia Dovidovich appears with the 
Zamotkin team (husband and wife). He is now working on an attraction 
full of tricks for young comic acrobats and practices with them 
daily after regular training hours, shortly before the evening per- 
formance. 

The circus never palls on Doveyko. It is his life and love. 

His group has performed in many countries—the United States, 
France, Canada, the German Democratic Republic, Belgium, Hungary, 
Japan, Luxembourg, Cuba, Australia and, of course, the Soviet Union— 
always to applause. 

Down came the conductor’s baton as the voice from the ring called, 
Supe 

The springboard hurled him into the air like a white arrow. He 
seemed to hover for an instant at the top of the arch in a smooth 
pirouette. Then came three somersaults and a graceful landing on the 
carpet. The whole thing took three seconds. 

An ovation to Doveyko thundered from the house. No one else in the 
circus can do that stunt. 


There are no spotlights, crowds, applause when 
Mom, Dad and son leave the circus late at night. 
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THIMGS 
CULTURAL 


By Natalia Chulaki 


FLATS + SHARPS 


The Bolshoi Theater’s glowing new production of 
Benjamin Britten’s opera A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, with “enchanted forest” sets by Nicolai 
Benois of La Scala, Milan, brought a new operatic 
style to delighted Moscow audiences early this 
season. 

The magic of designer Benois’ décor combines 
well with Shakespeare in Russian, the sparkling, 
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rather astringent Britten score, and the big (truly 
Bolshoi!) voices of the principals. But this sur- 
prise package contains elements so unaccustomed 
as to be startling. The polyphonic—and totally 
charming—children’s choruses, tenderly written 
for their pure, clear timbre with the same uncloy- 
ing harmonies as in the more complex adult parts, 
were acclaimed immediately and unconditionally. 
Galina Oleinichenko was a silvery-voiced Titania. 
Her soaring coloratura and fairy-queen grace, to- 
gether with the contralto of Oberon, sung by Elena 
Obraztsova, and their retinue of solemn little 
fairies, contributed to the delicate mood of these 
scenes. The disposition of the singers on, above, 
and in front of the stage (up hill, down dale, and 
in the trees) was, though unusual, most happy. 
This brings us to Puck, a wiry, saucy pixie from 
the Moscow circus who spends more time in the 
air than on the ground, yet is at least half- 
earthling, or perhaps even goblin, compared with 
the child fairies, flowers, butterflies, et al. Where 
others, as in the third act, sing with an occa- 
sional spoken line, Puck speaks only—something 
that is hard for the traditionalists to accept. 
Another point of controversy is the Shakespear- 
ian clowning of Bottom and his colleagues: low 
comedy at the opera! Interesting, and the audi- 
ence loved it! And lastly, the score itself. Although 
in the fairy scenes the melodies flow easily and 
gracefully and the harmonies are more often 
consonant than otherwise, all the mortals, includ- 
ing both pairs of mixed-up lovers and all the 
courtiers and artisans, that is, the entire human 
contingent of the play, in addition to singing, also 
tootle, whoop, bray and baw! (but never twitter 
or whine), and oppose each other and the orches- 
tra in the most pungent dissonances. 
What does this add up to? All in all, the opera 
is bracing, provocative, altogether refreshing, a 
most desirable addition to the Bolshoi repertoire! 


Tchaikovsky’s ballet Swan Lake had its 1000th 
performance at the Bolshoi Theater, with Maya 
Plisetskaya as Odette-Odille. 


Fifty talented Tajiks, most of whom have been 
dancing from early childhood, turned “pro” this 
year as their folk-dance group officially became 
the National Folk Dance Company of Tajikistan, a 
mountain republic in Central Asia. The oldest 
performer is 20. 


The famous Soviet Army Song and Dance En- 
semble gave a gala performance at Moscow’s 
Tchaikovsky Hall, at which Colonel Boris Alex- 
androv, director, conductor and composer of 
many songs for the group, was feted. It was his 
sixtieth birthday. 


David Oistrakh, whose golden tone is immedi- 
ately recognizable to lovers of violin music every- 
where, is master of a supremely expressive range 
of color, from the pale, flutelike timbre of certain 
fast runs, to a sound superbly warm, rich and 
deep, as exciting as a full-throated human voice. 
Oistrakh’s performance of the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto at the Moscow Conservatory with the 
Moscow Philharmonic Orchestra, Kirill Kondrashin 
conducting, (also telecast), demonstrated his power 
to bewitch in a hundred different ways. The sec- 
ond movement was particularly moving, a throb- 
bing tension relieved by a deep sense of peace 
and resolving itself in the emotionally clear and 
free Rondo of the finale. 

A performance to be remembered! 


To play Paganini’s own violin—what wouldn’t a 
young musician give for an opportunity like that? 
Three who did have this opportunity were Victor 


Pikaizen, Philip Hirshhorn and Andrei Korsakov, 
all young violinists from the Soviet Union in this 
year’s Genoa International Paganini Contest. With 
a stiff compulsory program that included Bach, 
Mozart, Gemianini, Bloch, and Paganini himself, 
all three reached the finals—and won! First, sec- 
ond, and third prize respectively, in the order 
mentioned. Then first-prize winner Victor Pikaizen 
was led to the violin, kept by the Genoese in a 
special Paganini reliquary. 

On his return home, after playing in Genoa and 
Rome, he said: “. . . It was tough going, the 
program was difficult, and our competitors very 
strong . . . But do you know, | had my worst 
attack of stage fright when they gave me that 
violin to play!” 


Andrei Volkonsky and a new chamber group 
made their debut here this winter with a series 
of concerts devoted to music of the Renaissance. 
A composer in his own right, Volkonsky plays the 
harpsichord and organ, and leads the small en- 
semble of vocalists, accompanied by himself and 
a viola da gamba, in works by Monteverdi, Pales- 
trina, Josquin Des Prés, and other early com- 
posers of Italy, France, England, Flanders, Ger- 
many, and Spain. In a visit to Poland last fall, 
they took part in the International Festival of 
Madrigalists. They are still nameless as a group 
but may decide simply on “Madrigal.” 


A monument to the Ukrainian composer Nikolai 
Lysenko (1842-1912) was unveiled in Kiev on De- 
cember 29. It has been erected in one of the 
most beautiful districts of the city—on Teatral- 
naya Square, opposite the Shevchenko Academic 
Opera and Ballet Theater. 

The monument is the work of Alexander 
Kovalev and Vasili Gnezdilov. It is in bronze on a 
gray granite base and inscribed in gold. 

Unveiling the monument, Mr. Vladimir Shcher- 
bitsky, Prime Minister of the Ukraine, spoke of 
Lysenko’s leading role in the development of 
Ukrainian music and recalled that he was the 
composer of the operas Natalka-Poltavka and 
Taras Bulba; numerous vocal pieces; chamber, in- 
strumental, violin and piano music, and the 
classical orchestration of folk melodies. 


TOURS + EXHIBITS 


Havana-Paris-Leningrad. ‘Music Hall,” with some 
of Cuba’s most popular entertainers, has come 
to the Soviet Union. Following a run at the Paris 
Olympia, the show, featuring Celesta Mendoza 
and other “simpatico” singers, arrived in Lenin- 
grad, where they were greeted with much enthu- 
siasm. Next stop—Moscow. 


In another of his one-man hootenannies, Pete 
Seeger, known to Soviet listeners from recordings, 
as well as from last year’s visit, made thousands 
of new friends overnight. Few, especially the 
young, or the young in spirit, can resist the 
terrific wave of friendliness that overflows into 
the hall with the twang of his guitar and the 


plunk of his banjo. American folk singing at its 
best! (See article on page 52.) 


Peruvian art has come to Friendship House via 
the Peru-USSR Cultural Society. Articles of stone, 
wood and ceramics, textiles, musical instruments 
and paintings are on display. Some, dating back 
to the Inca civilization, are a thousand years old. 
Up-to-the-minute photos and literature fill out 
the show. 


A great exhibition of toys, past, present and 
future, to give both parent and child visitors 
things to dream about! A rare collection of 
Russian toys dating from the eighteenth century 
includes items that were apparently ‘‘mass- 
produced” and those lovingly hand-made, perhaps 
for the maker’s own small children. Most inter- 
esting are those that give us an insight into the 
everyday life of the time and those distinguished 
by originality or fine workmanship. 

Wooden and ceramic figures of coachmen, 
cooks, army officers, farmers, all with the para- 
phernalia of their trade, must have seemed a 
nice change from the timeless baby doll (though 
such dolls and others elaborately dressed like 
the ladies of the period are there in full force). 
Some of the intricately designed games and toys 
with moving parts, as well as model coaches, 
trains, etc., drew large crowds—you guessed it— 
mostly grown-up. 

Present-day toys include the usual appealing 
collection of dolls and fuzzy animals, arranged 
diorama fashion for the amusement of the young- 
est visitors, plus every imaginable variety of con- 
struction set and educational toy equipment for 
the home acrobat, scooters, bicycles, tricycles, 
horses, the works! There are toys for the future 
also, projects approved by the Experimental Insti- 
tute for Toys and improved versions of exist- 
ing toys. 


An exhibition of the life and work of the 
Russian poet Sergei Yesenin, who would have been 
71 this year, is now open at the Literary Museum 
in Moscow. Autobiographical material includes a 
description of his visit to the United States in 
the 1920's. 


MOVIES 


Alma-Ata, capital of Kazakhstan, played host to 
movie makers from the Central Asian republics of 
Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Kirghizia, Turkmenia, as 
well as its own, Kazakhstan. At this fourth Cen- 
tral Asian film festival, there were, besides full- 
length feature films, a number of documentary 
and popular science features and films for tele- 
vision. Two marble plaques at the entrance to 
the theater reminded those who went in that 
this was where Sergei Eisenstein and Vsevolod 
Pudovkin, pioneer Soviet film directors, worked 
when their studio was evacuated to Kazakhstan 
during the war. 


Opening Night, a new documentary from Lenin- 
grad, is literally the story ‘behind the scenes.” 
When Chekhov's Three Sisters was staged at a 
Leningrad theater, the movie camera relentlessly 
pursued actors, understudies, designer, director, 
everyone involved in putting on the play. Re- 
hearsals, conferences, final histrionics, it’s all 
there now—in black and white! 


The Armenian painter of the sun and what it 
means to him and his country—that is Martiros 
Saryan. “Look with your eyes, but paint with your 
heart!’ says he. And he uses both to capacity. A new 


film soon to be released is Martiros Saryan, star- 
ring the painter and his pictures. The text was 
written by Ilya Ehrenburg. 


BOOKS ... BOOKS... 


Though The Three Bears and Cinderella are by 
no means “passe,” occupying a place of honor 
on the little one’s book shelf, the number of really 
good children’s books published right here and 
now is amazing. So say the educators who come 
here to see, and so say the kids who read them. 
As for pictures, well, just let the show at the 
huge Artists’ House Gallery in downtown Moscow 
speak for itself. 

Yevgeni Rachov, Vladimir Lebedev, Vladimir 
Konashevich, Yuri Vasnatsov, Yevgeni Charushin, 
Aminotar Kanevsky, Konstantin Rotov—these are 
the great names in the field of book illustration 
for the youngest. Then, of course, there are those 
artists who specialize in books for older children, 
many of which overlap artistically into adult book 
illustration. Yet what can replace inspiration when 
it comes to the little ones? 

Animals, animals on all sides, and boys, and 
girls, and houses, and cakes, and Mammas, and 
sunshine, and whatever not! But why do the 
grownups linger? Because it is art and absolutely 
fascinating! And the young’uns? Because they 
can't tear themselves away. 


A new translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam has appeared in the Soviet Union. It is 
the work of poet Vladimir Derzhavin. 


A collection of stories by Israeli prose writers 
was published in Moscow by the Progress Pub- 
lishing House. The 324-page book contains works 
by 24 writers, including Bar losef, Yehuda Burl, 
Mordecai Avi Shaul, Moshe Shamir, Chaim Hazas 
and Havi Slutska Kestin. 

The foreword and short biographical notes about 
each author were written by Aaron Vergelis, the edi- 
tor of the Yiddish magazine Sovetish Heimland. 

Vilsker Shumsky and Avram Belov translated 
the stories from Hebrew and Yiddish into Russian. 

The book gives the public a good idea of mod- 
ern Israeli prose. 


Moscow University began publication of a new bi- 
monthly magazine, Philossphy, in January. Among 
its permanent features are sections for “Philo- 
sophical Notes,” “New Problems,” and “Philoso- 
pher’s Tribune.” 

The magazine’s purpose is to discuss major 
problems of dialectical and historical material- 
ism, the theory of scientific communism, philo- 
sophical problems of natural sciences, esthetics, 
and the history of philosophy. 

Great attention will be paid to philosophy 
abroad and reports about research by foreign 
philosophers. 


HOMAGE 10 THE PAST 
o. 


Novgorod ... Pskov... Rostov . . . Vladimir 
.. . Moscow .. . names with the fascination of 
living history! 


Russian architecture of the remote past— 
churches, monasteries, fortresses, a few other 
structures—has come down to us much mellowed 
by time. Stone and wood over the centuries have 
been weathered and worn, and the buildings 
seem slowly to have grown into the landscape. 
Take, for example, the lyrical mood of some small 
churches set against a pale sky and the mild, 
rolling pasturelands of the North. Yet familiar as 
these old edifices are, their great age combined 
with the rare beauty of not a few has the power 
to bring back the past, of history and of story 
book, and with it a haunting nostalgia. 

An exhibition of paintings portraying these mon- 
uments of a culture half-forgotten yet somehow 
very dear—old Russian architecture in the midst 
of its natural surroundings—recently opened in 
Moscow. 

The proud majesty of eleventh century Novgorod, 
arching, whitewashed stone facades, churches that 
are still medieval castles . . . The churches of 
Pskov, “younger brother” to Novgorod, so much 
warmer and friendlier in style, with staircases on 
both sides, like a mother’s spreading skirts . . . 
The splendid, massive, heavily carved yet elegant 
structures of Vladimir in the late twelfth century 
.. . The loveliest of pure and lovely jewels— 
the Church of the Intercession, its white walls 
and single golden dome reflected in the quiet 
waters of the Nerl . . . And Moscow, the sixteenth 
century. The fantastic conglomeration of onion 
domes, spires, bosses, crosses, carving like wood 
but in stone, and all blazing color—that is St. 
Basil’s Cathedral in Red Square—an architect's 
most extravagant dream come true! 

This exhibition of pictures of buildings has 
been widely discussed, and in view of the rising 
campaign to save—and restore—masterpieces of 
ancient architecture in town and country, a travel- 
ing show seems to be indicated. 


Inaccuracy in the description of one of the 
personages portrayed in Leo Tolstoy’s books has 
been discovered by Moscow sculptor and anthro- 
pologist Mikhail Gerasimov, who is widely known 
for his reproductions of the appearance of Prince 
Yaroslav the Wise of Kiev and Ivan the Terrible. 
Gerasimov has just completed another work—a 
portrait of the Caucasian leader Hadji Murad and 
hero of Tolstoy’s story of the same name. 

“He had only one special feature,” Tolstoy 
wrote, “his widely spaced eyes.” But in point of 
fact it was not so. Gerasimov has created Hadji 
Murad’s sculptural portrait by studying his skull, 
which has been kept at the Leningrad Academy 
of Military Medicine for over 100 years. The skull 
bore traces of saber wounds which had been in- 
flicted several years before Hadji Murad’s death. 
However, the character of the mortal wound 
suffered by Hadji Murad fully coincides with Tol- 
stoy’s description. 
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ERE I AM sitting in the Ukraina Hotel, 

Moscow, on this October 25, 1965, and 
hoping that I can form sentences clearly that 
make sense. I’d like to put down my impres- 
sions of the USSR after having visited it with 
my wife for three weeks this year and last year 
with the whole family for four or five weeks. 
And I hope, perhaps, these observations will 
be of interest, because every time you have 
a juxtaposition of things that aren’t usually 
juxtaposed, new ideas come from it, That was 
one of the things that Sergei Eisenstein said: 
The juxtaposition of two film shots represents 
a new idea. 

So here we are, two Americans from the 
biggest and richest capitalist country in the 
world visiting a country still bigger, geograph- 
ically, still bigger in numbers of people, but 
far younger in many ways. Well, I’ll give what 
impressions I can. Of course, you who read 
this may learn more about me than about the 
Soviet Union because, naturally, my own 
prejudices come into it. So let me tell you who 
I am first, so you know how many grains of 
salt to take with whatever I say. I think that’s 
really the most honest thing. Nobody in this 
world can be objective, so the most honest 
thing to do is admit what your prejudices are, 
and then the listener or reader can discount 
them. 

I’ve all my life felt friendly to the idea 
basic to this country’s economy, that is, that 
you could create a society without having to 
have a class of rich people to run it. On the 
other hand, of course, certain things may 
seem strange to me because, perhaps, I see 
them from the viewpoint of an American who 
lives a relatively comfortable life with plenty 
of food and money in his pocket to buy any- 
thing necessary, living near New York with 
its multitude of stores chock-full of things to 
buy—if you have the money. These things 
must be taken into consideration. Also, re- 
member we've only been in the Soviet Union 
for a few weeks, and you couldn’t possibly 
get more than a glimpse of it in that time. 
You know the story of the seven blind men 
and the elephant. The old story is just as true 
now as il ever was. 

The king received a message that a sea 
captain had landed on the coast with a strange 
animal called an elephant. So he called his 
seven wise men and said: “Oh seven wise men, 
go down to the seaport and report to me what 
manner of beast this elephant is. The seven 
wise men got into the king’s carriages, clip- 
clop, clip-clop, clip-clop, and they went to the 
ship. But they’d been reading books so damn 
long they were blind as bats. When they got 


On October 25 at 3:30 P.M. a Soviet 
_ Life reporter managed to corner 
Pete on the eve of his departure from 
the Soviet Union. In spite 
Le -_ of the fact that he had been 
__ badgered for the whole month of his 
a stay by news reporters, TV and 
radio commentators and cameramen, 
he was most cordial and 
gave our reporter his impressions. 
Here. they are, word for word: 


there, one felt the legs of the elephant. He 
said “hmmmmmm.” Another one felt the side. 
He said “hmmmmm.” Another one felt the ear 
_.. “hmmmmm.” Another one felt the tusk, 
another one felt the trunk, another one pulled 
on the tail—bad luck for him. Well, they all 
got into the carriages and went hack to the 
palace. They bowed low and said: “Your 
Majesty, we have come to report.” The first 
began and said: “Your Majesty, this elephant 
is very much like the trunk of a tree.” An- 
other one said “Why, you’re very much mis- 
taken. I felt it myself. It’s like the side of a 


building.” The third started screaming, “Why 
you're both crazy! I felt it—it’s like the large 
leaf of a plant.” The next one said, “No, it’s 
like a smooth spear!”, another one said “No, 
it’s like a huge snake!” Now they were all 
shouting, and the last one screamed at the top 
of his lungs: “No, it’s like a rope that hangs 
down from heaven, and you pull on it and 
the whole heavens open up.” 

The moral of the story, of course, is that 
the truth is many-sided. And you can’t jump 
to conclusions. And I often feel like one of 
the seven blind men when J visit a country for 
only a few weeks and somebody asks me what 
it’s like. After all, I know only a few sides 
of it. 

Well, what we did see was very interesting. 
We saw huge modern cities way out in the 


middle of Asia—we hadn’t expected to see - 


that. The landscape out there is very much 
like our Rocky Mountain region. If I’d closed 
my eyes, blinked a couple of times and looked 
at the hills, 1 would have thought J] was out 
in Utah, or Nevada, or parts of California. 
We were very pleased, both of us, to see Asian 
and European people living side by side with 
their own ways of life. Side by side. Their 
own languages, own ways of dressing, eating 
and many other customs which, I’m sure, are 
quite different. We saw children walking the 
streets hand in hand in totally different cos- 
tumes, just like their fathers and mothers, with 
no thought of self-consciousness, and this [ 
think, is wonderful. In my own country I’ve 
often wished that people did not feel self- 
conscious about having some way of dressing 
a little bit different from the European way. 
But if the average American Indian were to 
leave his home, say, a Navaho from Arizona, 
and come to the big city, he’d feel very out of 
place if he still had on his blanket and his 
beads and bracelets. People would turn and 
stare at him and say, “Why doesn’t he put on 
clothes like a civilized person is supposed to?” 
So what I saw in the Asian republics of the 
USSR was a great satisfaction to me. I think 
it proves that Kipling was wrong when he said 
“Fast is East and West is West and never the 
twain shall meet.” He was wrong, it’s not true, 
they can meet. And let’s hope that in the 
world to come they'll be meeting more and 
more. 

I was surprised by the bright-colored cloth- 
ing that Soviet people wore. In America I was 
often told that Russia is a drab country, that 
everybody dresses in browns and blacks he- 
cause they’re scared of wearing anything 
bright. Walking down the average Soviet 
street, you see the brightest colors you ever 


saw: reds, yellows, greens, blues, purples, 
pinks, sometimes all on top of each other. We 
saw a young man in the Frunze airport with 
a green hat, purple jacket, and a red suitcase 
—hbright, all of ’em, bright. 

Now it’s perfectly true that the average 
Soviet citizen can’t, as yet, afford the many 
luxuries the average American can. The aver- 
age food on their tables is not as fancy. So I 
was happy to note that even though Russia 
doesn’t have the stores overflowing with dif- 
ferent commodities that American cities have. 
neither does it have the slums. This is impor- 
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tant to me because, while I love my own 
country, I must confess that there’s not a city 
I can go to where, in parts of the town, the 
streets are not littered with trash, the houses 
are unpainted and dilapidated, and the people 
live with a sense of demoralization and lack 
of hope because they think there’s no chance 
for them to ever get ahead. 

I was amazed at the number of bookstores 
everywhere. My gosh, it sure is a book-reading 
country. I was startled by the huge editions 
that are printed. John Cheever, whose novels 
in the states have probably sold no more than 
around 100,000 copies, was translated into 
Russian—the minimum edition, 100,000 cop- 
ies. Yes, it’s a book-reading country, and I 
hope it stays that way, because no matter how 
fine TV, radio and movies are, books are such 
a flexible medium of communication, You can 
read a book slowly or fast, you can come to 
a page you want to stay on, you can read it 
over and over again, or, if you’re bored, you 
can skip a few pages. That’s just not possible 
with movies or TV. Of course, you can overdo 
book reading, too, but that’s another question. 

Well, I hear somebody saying “‘Hey, so far 
you've been telling us what you like about the 
country. What don’t you like?” 

It’s true, there are dark sides as well as 
bright ones. My guess is, though, that what- 
ever the dark sides I see, they’re probably the 
same the Russians see. For instance, the lack, 
as yet, of enough money to do all the things 
one wants to do. Perhaps the lack of freedom 
to travel abroad one would like to have— 
many things that are obvious to most people 
without my naming them. Let me instead de- 
scribe how my wife and I] built our own house 
16 years ago and the problems that we tried 
to solve—perhaps in some way this may be 
parallel to the problems Russians have in 
their own huge country, problems that they 
too have faced and tried to solve. 

Sixteen years ago my wife and I were very 
broke. But we wanted to move out of New 
York City. We both had been born and raised 
in the country, and we wanted our children 
to be born in the country. I was a musician, 
I didn’t have an eight-hour day job, so I really 
didn’t have to be right in the city. I could live 
where I could drive in once every few days, 
once every week or two, but I didn’t have to 
live in the city. So we looked around, but 
every time we saw a house that was up for 
sale, we’d find it was too expensive: 5,000 
dollars, 10,000 dollars or more, even for an 
old house. Once we found an old barn, it was 
a wreck—but 3,000 dollars. . . . We didn’t 
have it. 

We borrowed some money from relatives 
and bought a little land. Just a bunch of trees 
and rocks on the side of a hill. | was young 
and strong, and I chopped down the trees and 
built a cabin, a log cabin very similar to what 
Russian log cabins are, although not as pretty, 
not with those lovely little designs over the 
windows. It was one big room, and we and 
our children squeezed into it. There was our 
kitchen, living room, dining room, our desks 
with books, our beds—one thing on top of the 
other—closets, chairs, everything. But we 
squeezed in and, because we built it ourselves, 
didn’t owe anybody. You see, both of us knew 
friends who had wanted a house of their own, 
and they had borrowed money from the bank 
for it. And somehow they’ve never gotten out 
of debt. They seem to pay all their lives— 
20, 30, 40 years later they’re still paying, pay- 
ing, paying, paying, paying the bank because 
they borrowed in the beginning. And we did 
not want to do that. 

So, though our house was small and very 
crowded, at least we weren’t paying for it. 
We're grateful for that, glad we did it that 
way—on our own, not depending on anybody. 
Of course, because I wasn’t very expert, to say 
the least, at building a house, the corners 
weren't square, the floors weren’t level, and 
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the roof leaked. Whenever it rained, I was 
going around with pails under different places 
—drip, drip, drip, drip through the roof. Nev- 
ertheless, it was a house, and we were in it. We 
didn’t have enough money to put paving 
stones outside, so every time we walked into 
the house we tracked mud all over the place. 
Mud, mud. Every spring and every fall. But 
that wasn’t the biggest mistake we made. This 
was a normal mistake to make—building a 
house where the corners weren’t square and 
the floors weren’t level. 

But a few years later we got some money 
and we thought,“Now let’s fix up our house. 
We want it to be a little more stylish.” We 
looked in the magazines and we saw that just 
the thing, just the stylish thing, was these 
new aluminum windows—you turn the crank 
and they open up. They looked so fancy we 
thought, “That’s just what we’re going to get.” 
So we bought one, tore out the old window 
and put the new one in. And for a year we 
were very proud of it. We thought we were 
real stylish. But, you know, that was one of 
the biggest mistakes we made. Oscar Wilde 
was the person who said there’s nothing so 
ugly as fashion. He said fashion is a form of 
ugliness that has to be changed once every 
few months because it’s so unbearable. No, 
we had not made our house any more beauti- 
ful with that aluminum window. We just tried 
to make it more fashionable, and instead it 
was kind of silly, it didn’t fit in. That alumi- 
num didn’t fit in with our nice log cabin. Yes, 
it was a mistake. Some of the furniture also 
didn’t fit in. 

Now, years later, I think we’ve learned a 
little bit better, and we realize that some of 
our old American traditions of building with 
wood are still about as beautiful as anything 
can be. So when we added a new room to 
make the house a little bigger, we added it in 
such a way that it harmonized, And now we 
have enough money for paving stones, and 
don’t track mud in on the floor all the time. 
We’ve got a little more room, we're not living 
all on top of each other. 

I don’t know if this parallel really means 
very much in describing the darker side of the 
Soviet Union—a house is no way near as 
complicated as a country. But maybe it does 
have some parallels. 

Probably the best things I’ve seen in the 
Soviet Union are the things that have truly 
been developed on their own. Some of the 
less good things are, I think, imitations. Like, 
say, the design of cars. The same thing prob- 
ably goes for other parts of the country’s life. 

Well, Ill close this little attempted dis- 
course with something that I talked about 
with a young lady interpreter the other day. 
I’ve been giving concerts here with the help 
of a film projector to flash the words on a 
screen while I’m singing so the audience can 
understand a little more of the meaning of 
the songs without having to pause for a trans- 
lation. Now, the projector was an idea | 
worked up myself, but there are some details 
that didn’t work out quite right. The lens did 
not stay quite in focus, the picture wasn’t 
bright enough. I said to this young lady, “The 
basic principles of the machine are good, but 
there are still some bugs in it.” She said 
“Bugs? What do you mean?” I said: “Well, 
that’s an American term we use. Whenever 
you invent a machine, there are a lot of little 
details that may not work quite right. The 
basic principles of the machine are good, but 
little parts don’t fit together. All the little 
details have to be worked out. Supposing you 
have a new model car that comes out. When 
it’s just off the assembly line, it’s liable to 
have lots of bugs in it. You better iron out 
the bugs—the doors may not close right, 
something may fall off.” 

She said, “Could this be true of a social 
system as well as of a machine?” 

I said, “Yea, yea, you’re right.” 


QUERIES FROM READERS 


FIRST AUTOMATIC STATION ON THE MOON 


After the successful landing of the 
Luna 9 on the moon on February 3, we 
received many requests from our read- 
ers for a description of how the flight 
was directed and calculated. 


On January 31, 1966, the Soviet Union 
launched the automatic scientific station Luna 
9, That day was selected because it was 
when the morning of the four-week lunar 
day would begin in the area of the Ocean 
of Storms, and the lunar morning would 
provide the most favorable temperature con- 
ditions for the automatic station’s radio and 
television equipment. On February 3, when 
the first successful soft landing on the moon 
was made, the sun was over the lunar horizon 
at an angle of approximately three degrees. 

The beginning of the morning in the area 
of the Ocean of Storms coincided with a 
comparatively high position of the moon over 
the plane of the terrestrial equator. This 
meant that there would be sufficiently long 
intervals of direct radio vision of the moon 
from Soviet territory. 

Luna 9 consists of three main components: 

1. the automatic station proper to be 
landed on the moon’s surface gently enough 
to ensure 100 per cent serviceability of the 
equipment; 

2. a power unit for correcting the trajec- 
tory and decelerating upon approaching the 
moon; a 

3. compartments housing the flight control 
apparatus. 

The part of the control equipment not used 
during the period of deceleration is housed 
in two outboard compartments which. are 
jettisoned just before starting the retrorockets. 

Luna 9 is a hermetically sealed capsule with 
a radio system, time-programming device, 
thermoregulation system, research. ‘instru- 
ments and power supplies. The station also 
has a television system ensuring an all-round 
survey for the transmission of pictures of the 
lunar surface to earth. 

Installed on the station’s body are an aerial, 
which unfolds automatically after the finer 
station lands, a shock-absorbing svstem to 
cushion the blow at the moment of landing, 
and metal “petals” to protect the television 
device from possible damage during landing 
and to help the station stand more firmly 
on the moon, 

The engine unit consists of a jet engine 
with a fuel-pumping system, piloting instru- 
ments for stabilizing the flight when the en- 
gine is working, and fuel tanks. 

The piloting compartments have a set of 
gyroscope and piloting instruments, electronic- 
optical devices for orientation of the station 
in flight, a radio system for controlling the 
orbit, a time-programming device, a radio 
system for soft landing, 
and microengines for the orientation system. 

This automatic lunar station is designed 
in such a way that its contacts with the en- 
gine unit and the piloting compartments en- 
sure the separation of the station just prior 
to its landing so that the station touches down 
some distance from where the engine unit 
falls. 

The weight of the Luna 9 research station 
after it was put in the trajectory of flight to 
the moon was 1583 kilograms. 


power supply sources - 


The flight was divided into the following 
stages: 

first stage—Luna 9 put into orbit around 
the earth; 

second stage—booster rockets fired and 
automatic station put into a trajectory of 
flight to the moon; 

third stage--trajectory corrected to ensure 
landing of the automatic station on the sur- 
face of the moon in a preset area on the 
plain section of the Ocean of Storms; 

fourth stage—ship braked and soft landing 
made on the surface of the moon. 

The following are the parameters of Luna 
9’s orbit: perigee altitude 173 kilometers, 
apogee altitude 224 kilometers, inclination of 
the orbit to the plane of the equator about 52 
degrees. 

The total fuel consumption and consequently 
also the weight of the research equipment of 
the station depend on the energy consumed 
for the boosting from. the orbit of the earth 
satellite, for correcting the trajectory of the 
flight and for braking at the surface of the 
moon, 

Estimates show that the maximum weight 
of scientific apparatus on the automatic sta- 
tion is obtained with a flight lasting some 
three to four days. In the final selection of 
flight duration (three and a half days) it 
was taken into account that the station, at 
the time of the touchdown on the moon and 
during a certain period following must 
be near the culmination point over the hori- 
zon of the control ‘post. 

The orbiting of Luna 9 on a trajectory 
toward the moon was carried out on January 
31. The subsequent trajectory changes from 
ground space communications posts were con- 
ducted on the night of January 31 and made 
it possible to establish that the automatic 
station was moving along a trajectory passing 
approximately 10,000 kilometers: from the 
center of the moon. In accordance with the 
forecasts received on the station’s actual move- 
ment, the ground command and computing 
complex prepared initial data for correction 
—the size and the direction of the correcting 
impulse, accordingly coded for transmission 
over radio to the station. On February 1 
these data were transmitted to the station. 

The correction session was started by a 
radio command from the earth. The further 
functioning of all the station’s systems during 
this session proceeded automatically. 

At the beginning of the correction ‘session, 
the station was orientated toward the sun 
with the aid of a special optical system and 
microengines. After this, while maintaining 
the ship’s orientation toward the sun, an op- 
tical search for the moon was carried out and 
orientation toward the moon was made in such 
a way that the engine’s axis was in a plane 
perpendicular to the direction toward the 
moon. The position of the optical telescope 
of the astro-orientation system in relation to 
the station’s hull was set by command from 
the earth and selected so that the engine’s 
axis would take the necessary position.’ On 
February 1, on completing orientation, the 
engine was switched on, 

_ The engine was switched off by the control 
system after the station peed up the preset 
correcting speed. 

As a result of speed bomeadon, the move- 


ment of Luna 9 was changed in the re- 
quired direction by 71.2 meters per second 
and the corrected trajectory practically passed 
through the calculated point of touchdown in 
the Ocean of Storms area. 

A high accuracy in carrying out the cor- 
rection was necessary to ensure the preset 
accuracy of landing on the moon’s surface. 
Thus, a deviation of 0.1 meter per second in 
the correction speed leads to a deviation on 
the moon’s surface of 10 to 15 kilometers. 

As the ship came closer to the moon, op- 
erations for getting the probe ready for land- 
ing began. To slow the probe down it was 
necessary, at a preset moment, to orient the 
probe in such a way as to have the nozzle 
of the retrorocket pointing toward the moon. 
The orientation was done beforehand, an 
hour before contact with the moon, by con- 
structing the lunar vertical line by optical 
means. 

The following property of a beam of hyper- 
bolic trajectories was used: if the altitude. of 
starting the retrorocket is preset, for this alti- 
tude there is such a distance from the center 
of the moon (about 8500 kilometers) at which 
the direction toward the center of the moon 
coincides with the necessary direction of the 
pull at the beginning of deceleration. It should 
be noted that this distance practically does 
not depend on the magnitude of deflection of 
the real trajectory from the estimated one. 

At a definite moment of time, correspond- 
ing to an altitude of about 8300 kilometers, 
the probe and retrorocket system were orien- 
ted strictly along the lunar vertical line. Then, 
using the optical sun and earth tracking trans- 
ducers, this direction was maintained for 
about an hour, until the retrorocket was 
fired. 

At an altitude of about 75 kilometers from 
the moon’s surface, 48 seconds before land- 
ing, the retrorocket was fired at the com- 
mand of a radio altimeter. Before the firing 
of the retrorocket, two compartments with 
equipment not used in the landing stage 
were separated. During the retrorocket opera- 
tion the cushioning system was prepared for 
landing on the moon. The system of landing 
control ensured the braking of the speed 
from 2600 meters a second to a few meters 
a second at a low altitude over the surface. 

As it came into contact with the surface 
of the moon, the automatic moon probe with 
the cushioning system was separated from 
the retrorocket and landed nearby. The probe 
landed on the surface of the moon at 21 
hours 45 minutes 30 seconds on February 3. 

Four minutes 10 seconds after landing,the 
antennas opened and the first radio communi- 
cation session from the surface of the moon 
began. This communication and the sessions 
that followed showed that all the systems oper- 
ated normally, that the air-tightness of the 
body was not affected in landing, that the 
system of thermal regulation ensured normal 
temperature conditions, that the radio com- 
munication with the probe was stable and 
the probe equipment reliably controlled from 
the earth. 

At 4 hours 50 minutes on Feb 4 the 
Luna 9 probe started, at a command from 
the earth, the obdervalion of the moonscape 
and the transmission of pictures to the earth. 

eeeree from Pravda 
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When Ilya Varshavsky was 
serving in the Soviet merchant 
marine in the twenties, a Lenin- 
grad journalist traveling on his 
ship observed that the young 
sailor had a gift for writing and 
suggested they do a travel book 
together. The book was published, 
but Varshavsky did not make writ- 
ing a career. He later did publish 
several books and pamphlets, but 
they dealt with technical subjects 
and were not for the general 
public. 

This might have been the extent 
of Varshavsky's literary career, ex- 
cept for a typical father-son inci- 
dent. He noticed his son, a young 
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ETERNAL 
PROBLEMS 


BY ILYA VARSHAVSKY 


f Pe straw-colored sphere on the screen re- 
volved slowly, exposing scorched deserts, 
dry hollows where rivers and lakes had once 
been, cracked boulders. The planet was dead. 
The People’s Deputy switched off the screen 
and fell back in his chair, watching the sphere 
fade out slowly. 

Now the planet was uninhabited again. It 
had taken 10 years of his life to evacuate the 
population, 10 years of sleepless nights and 
exhausting days. 

Well, it was time for him to put on a space 
suit. Otherwise he could not rise to the sur- 
face. Bent under the weight of an oxygen cyl- 
inder, he walked through the interminable de- 
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scientist, reading some science 
fiction and asked him how he 
could waste his time on such non- 
sense. 

“Just try and write that kind of 
nonsense,’ his son challenged him. 

Varshavsky’s literary talent and 
professional knowledge were an 
unbeatable combination for win- 
ning his son's bet that he couldn't. 
Since then, though he is a design 
engineer at a diesel plant in Len- 
ingrad and has authored several 
inventions, he has had 70 stories 
published in various magazines 
and collections. Three of them 
were printed in our January 1965 
issue. Here is another. 


serted streets of the subterranean city. 

A feeble pulse of life still throbbed at the 
Central Desk. 

The boards were dazzling white, signal 
lamps of all colors were ablaze, the screens 
showed machines still operating rhythmically, 
the needles of instruments still trembled. 

He pushed several buttons: emergency light- 
ing reactors (a green signal flashed, the re- 
actors were on), oxygen stations—off, syn- 
thetic food factories—off, organic synthesis 
and climate laboratories—off, industrial plants 
—off, communication—off, transport—off, 
mining—off. The pointers all stood at zero. 

The signal lamps went out. The screen pic- 


tures of the machines froze, strangely im- 


mobile. 

The subterranean world of the planet was 
going to sleep. 

The last button: power supply—off. The 
screens went dark. Now that only the emer- 
gency lamps were on, the Central Desk Hall 
seemed infinite. 

He felt very old and very tired walking up 
a motionless escalator. The scorching heat of 
the planet’s surface penetrated the dense fab- 
ric of his space suit. It was time to switch on 
his air-conditioning system. 

The pilot glanced at his watch impatiently. 
Start in 15 minutes. A short delay and the 


route would have to be recalculated. Why did 
the man walk so slowly? 

“Comrade Deputy, the ship is ready. Crew 
and passengers are all aboard.” 

“Has Maria taken off her space suit?” 

“No, she is still in the cargo compartment.” 

“Ask her to come out, please.” 

The pilot looked at his watch significantly, 
but the Deputy was too preoccupied to notice. 

A trim little figure dressed in a loose space 
suit ran down the gangway. 

“Anything happen?” 

Her blue eyes were anxious as she looked 
at him through the glass of the space suit. 

“IT hate to bother you, but I’d like to have 
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a look at your charges before we take off.” 

“We'll have to go to the colony.” 

“No, just call the senior.” 

Maria pulled an antenna from her space 
suit. “A-381. Come to the launching pad. 
Get your bearings by my radio signals.” 

The pilot shrugged resignedly and climbed 
up the gangway. All calculations had to be 
remade, of course. 

The Deputy watched the robot approaching, 
not without some curiosity. 

“A-381 reporting,” the robot said. 

“Our chief wants to speak to you.” 

“T’m listening.” 

“We're leaving.” 


“T know. Will you return?” 

“No. We are leaving the solar system for- 
ever. Living beings cannot stay here any 
longer. Robots will be the masters of the 
planet. Do you know your duties?” 

“Keep human knowledge in storage, pro- 
tect ourselves and everything living beings 
have left behind, propagate and teach our off- 
spring, change the pattern of behavior de- 
pending on environmental factors, improve 
ourselves. If newcomers should arrive from 
outer space, we are to transmit to them what 
has been deposited by living beings in our 
memory and everything else that will be left 
on the planet by that time.” 
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“Correct. Do not forget that it is dangerous 
to remain underground. Earthquakes are ex- 
pected. The subterranean cities will most 
likely collapse. You will have to excavate.” 

“This has been programmed.” 

“See that your solar batteries are always 
charged.” 

“] know.” 

“The planet no longer has an atmosphere. 
Therefore the meteorite hazards are very 
great on the surface.” 


“Our colony has already been roofed.” 
“Good. You may go. Remember: Living 


beings have entrusted to you what has taken 
them millions of years to create.” 

“T will remember.” 

“Good luck.” 

“Happy journey.” 

“Thanks.” 

The sky was pitch black, a blazing luminary 
straight overhead. Their lead soles sank into 
a thick layer of yellow dust. The Deputy was 
still deep in thought. The young girl waited. 

He finally stirred and said to her: “I’m 
afraid they will not be able to cope with the 
situation. Seismic forecasts are unfavorable. 
This asteroid has awakened such forces in the 
bowels of the planet that even we are helpless. 
To tell you the truth, I count on the museum 
satellite more than I do on your robots.” 

“J assure you that these are the most ad- 
vanced automatons.” 

“All right, you go in. Tell the pilot I'll be 
aboard in a minute.” 

He waited until she was through the port- 
hole hatch, then kneeled, picked a handful of 
dust from the surface of the dead planet and 
let it run through his fingers reverently into a 
platinum box. 


Po % * 


Two million years had passed but no 
living being had visited the planet, a 
tiny speck at the edge of the galaxy, way 
off the routes of cosmic commonwealth 
liners. 

And the robots? Well, let us hear what 
they had to say on the subject. 


Chairman. Our symposium today is con- 
cerned with one of the most interesting prob- 
lems of modern science: the hypothesis of 
nonmachine forms of life. I give the floor to 
esteemed LA-36-93, professor of chemical syn- 
thesis, Class A automaton. 
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LA-36-93. The time limit set for our con- 
ferences forces me to confine myself to a 
short summary of the experimental data ob- 
tained and the deductions that follow there- 
from. For more detail, please refer to the full 
report distributed to those present. 

Our laboratory for several years now has 
been trying to synthesize polymeric hydro- 
carbons. 

This year we synthesized a granule of slime 
or mucus which displays all the characteris- 
tics of what we are accustomed to call vital 
activity. (A ripple of animation in the hall.) 
In liquid organic media this granule appears 
to be capable of spontaneous movement, is 
sensitive to irritation by electric current, and 
assimilates substances dissolved in its environ- 
ment. As a result of the still enigmatic pro- 
cesses of oxidation of these substances, an 
adequate vital store of energy is ensured. The 
granule expires if there is no oxygen in the 
solution. 

However, the most interesting property of 
some variants of this slime is its ability to 
grow by assimilating organic compounds and 
to multiply by fission. 

Thus, there is no doubt that we are dealing 
here with an entirely new form of life, radi- 
cally different from our conventional concepts 
of highly organized matter. 

Perhaps somewhere in the universe there 
are worlds where organic life has reached as 
high a level of development as machine life 
on our planet. (Animation, creaking from the 
Class B automatons.) 1 understand that the 
Class B automatons are more interested in 
possible technological applications of the dis- 
covery. It seems to me that the ability of the 
substance we have obtained to respond to 
external stimuli will make its use possible in 
computing systems, thus facilitating the work 
of automatons. Later, perhaps, we may be 
able to develop the substance to the point 
where it bears some resemblance to an elec- 
tronic brain. 

Chairman. Our next speaker is esteemed 
RA-84-41, a Class A automaton, head of the 
Machinery Evolution Department. 

RA-84-4.1. The experimental data our col- 
league has reported are very interesting, and 
we have no reason to doubt their authenticity. 

However, some of his conclusions seem to 
me questionable. 

It is not clear whether, in the present case, 
we are actually dealing with a manifestation 
of vital activity in the true sense of the word. 
It seems to me that responses to irritation by 
electric current may have resulted simply 
from a change in the surface tension of the 
granule of slime under study. Perhaps this 
principle can be used to simulate some func- 
tions of a semiconductor neuron, but it is 
doubtful whether such primitive models can 
ever produce even the most wretched sem- 
blance of an electronic brain. It should be 
borne in mind that any thought process is 
based on a storage of information known as 
memory. None of the several types of memory 
we know—magnetic, capacitor, cryogenic and 
others—operate with organic matter. Thus, 
all speculation as to the possible simulation 
of the thought processes of automatons by 


means of various combinations of hydrocar- 
bon compounds are absolutely groundless. 

Chairman. Doctor of Philosophy NA-54- 
26, merited Class A automaton, has the floor. 

NA-54-26. I would like to view the prob- 
lem under discussion from a somewhat differ- 
ent angle. 

First of all let me define the concept of life. 
This concept implies the following: 

(a) the presence of devices converting 
solar energy into electric power, which is 
basic to the motor activity of the organism 
and the thought processes at work in it; and 

(b) the ability of a machine to design a 
similar machine and transfer to it the experi- 
ence accumulated. 

Can organic matter satisfy these condi- 
tions? 

We all know that hydrocarbon compounds 
cannot make photocells that convert radiation 
into electric power. 

The energy balance can be maintained by 
oxidation only in a liquid medium since any 
organic matter burns up as soon as it comes 
in contact with gaseous oxygen. We can obtain 
liquids only under laboratory conditions. We 
can, of course, give free reign to our imagi- 
nations and visualize a hypothetical world in 
which a given organic substance would always 
be a liquid and would always be able to dis- 
solve everything necessary for the vital ac- 
tivity of organic beings. What would happen 
in this case? The unimpeded propagation in 
geometric progression by fission would very 
soon exhaust all the vital resources of the 
medium, and propagating matter would soon 
deprive itself of what it needs to exist. 

The conclusion is obvious: theories on the 
existence in nature of hydrocarbon forms of 
life are untenable. 

Chairman. Any other speakers? You? 
Please, your index and title. Very well. Semi- 
esteemed UV-9611-7442, Class B automaton 
doing graduate work at the Institute of the 
History of the Planet. 

UV-9611-7442. I am, perhaps, not com- 
petent to judge, but it seems to me that per- 
haps the images of strange beings which occur 
in the excavations of ancient settlements of 
the era of primitive machines are—eh—well, 
they are believed to be only the creations of 
primitive automatons—but perhaps they are 
actually the artifacts of organic travelers from 
outer space who may have subjugated our 
ancestors, (Hilarious squeaking in the hall 
growing into deafening crunching.) I also 
wonder whether they might not perhaps have 
made the cosmic satellite of our planet. 
(Noise and shouts: “Time!” “Call him to 
order!” ), Excuse me, of course—I mean—l 
mean in general . . . (Sits down.) 

Chairman. To sum up the results of our 
discussion. Apparently for the time being 
there are no substantial grounds to believe 
in the existence of organic forms of life based | 
on hydrocarbon compounds. As for the tech- 
nological application of the paradox our col- 
league has discovered, it seems to me that it 
might be worth trying in new computing de- 
vices, though a great many technological prob- 
lems will have to be solved before it can be 
useful. 


THE 
PEERLESS 
MUSKMELON 


BY IOSIF SIGALOV 
Photographs by Alexei Varfolomeyev 


hoes say that nowhere else do you 
find such sweet and fragrant muskmelons 
as those grown in Uzbekistan. We know, for 
instance, that as far back as the ninth and 
tenth centuries Khorezm muskmelons packed 
with snow or ice in lead cases were shipped 
to the Baghdad caliphs and sold at very high 
prices. As much as 700 dirhems—more than 
a beautiful girl brought on the slave market 
-—was paid for a single melon. 

In our day Uzbek muskmelons still satisfy 
the most critical of fruit tasters. At the inter- 
national exhibition in Erfurt (German Demo- 
cratic Republic) they won 10 gold medals. 
The Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture 
awarded Uzbek muskmelon growers a large 
silver cup inscribed: “For excellent assort- 
ment and quality.” In Brussels, at the Four- 
teenth International Competition of Horticul- 
turists, Vegetable and Muskmelon Growers, 
these melons won an honorary first-degree 
diploma. 

Each region in Uzbekistan has its own fa- 
vorite variety. Khorezm, for example, grows 
33-pound muskmelons with a hard dark green 
rind. Inedible in the summer, in the winter 
they are so fragrant that, as the Uzbeks put 
it, they leave the taste of Khorezm summer in 
your mouth. Growers tried to raise these 
melons in the Fergana Valley and in the Tash- 


kent oasis district, but with no success—they 
deteriorated and lost their flavor. 

Tashkent Uzbeks have developed musk- 
melon varieties with a sugar content of 12 to 
14 or more per cent. There are melons with 
red meat and with green, pale rose and white. 
There are muskmelons that crunch when you 
bite into them and other varieties that melt 
in the mouth. Some varieties will keep only 
two to three days, others can be stored for 
two to three months. Their names eloquently 
bespeak their properties: Umir-Baki—eternal 
life, Shakar-Palak—even the stalk is sweet, 
Koktiny—marsh green. This is the result of 
breeding the growers themselves have done. 

Annually Kavun Sail—Muskmelon Day—is 
celebrated in cities and villages throughout 
Uzbekistan. The best growers compete, and 
experts choose the tastiest melons. On that day 
growers sell their fruit, but on one condition: 
when the buyer eats the melon, he must save 
and return every last seed. Thus the identity 
of the breeder is preserved. No one remem- 
bers who Davlyatbai was, but the variety he 
developed is still known by his name. 

Over the centuries Central Asian growers 
have developed no less than 250 muskmelon 
varieties. The Uzbek Vegetable, Melon and 
Potato Growing Research Institute has a 
unique collection of muskmelon seeds—150 


varieties—which is constantly being replen- 
ished. 

Muskmelon is a very delicate fruit. The 
Uzbeks hang each of the melons separately in 
wicker baskets to preserve them for long peri- 
ods. The Vegetable, Melon and Potato Grow- 
ing Institute used this principle to build a 
storehouse in which muskmelons are pre- 
served almost up to the new harvest. More 
than 5,000 melons were kept there last year. 

Growers in Georgia, Azerbaijan, Armenia 
and in other southern republics have time and 
again tried to raise Uzbek muskmelons. In 
Georgia only one variety—K okcha-558—grew 
satisfactorily. In the other republics the efforts 
brought no results whatsoever. 

“Muskmelons require a definite ratio of air 
humidity and solar warmth, a light loamy soil 
or sandy loam and many other components 
besides. The drier the climate, the better the 
melons, Rains play havoc with a crop. You do 
not often find the favorable climatic and soil 
conditions for growing muskmelons that you 
have in Uzbekistan and other Central Asian 
republics,” explains Abdunabi Khakimov, a 
researcher at the Vegetable, Melon and Potato 
Growing Institute who has developed several 
varieties. 

To put it in a muskmelon shell—visit Uz- 
bekistan if you want to taste the real thing. 
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RUS MASTERPIECES 


One of the ancient Volga towns, Usglich was 
founded in the twelfth century and 

was an important factor in the rise of Muscovy. 
Spasso-Preobrajensky Cathedral, built in 1713, and 
its bell tower, built in 1730, are on the 

site of the town’s first church, inside the Kremlin. 


The onion domes, walls and roof of 
this church are decorated with tile. 


Characteristic of the Old Rus archi- 
tecture—an upward sweep of detail. 


TE MINIATURE OLD TOWN of Uglich on the Volga is still re- 

membered for the tragic and mysterious death in 1591 of the 
czarevich Dmitri, youngest son of Ivan the Terrible. According to the 
records, he gave himself a mortal wound playing a game with knives. 
But the whispered story was that the boy, the sole legitimate heir to the 
Russian throne, had been murdered by Boris Godunov’s supporters. 


Godunov, brother-in-law of Dmitri’s elder brother Fyodor, was in fact 
the power behind the throne during the reign of this feeble-minded 
monarch, and after Fyodor’s death in 1598 he had himself crowned 
czar. 


Today the church of St. Demetrius stands where the body of the czare- 
vich was found. As a matter of fact, it was popularly called the Church 
on the Blood. Originally it was a small chapel, then a wooden church. 
In 1692 the present stone edifice was built. 


Built in the Moscow baroque style, it has numerous carved comices, 


BY YURI OVSYANNIKOV and its many windows are ornamented with scrolls and moldings. The 


e 


porch is decorated with glazed tile. One of the eighteenth century fres- 
coes on the interior western wall pictures the czarevich’s tragic fate. 

Legend says that Uglich was settled in the mid-tenth century. His- 
torians have different explanations for the name. Some say it comes 
from ugol, the Russian for angle or corner, the high point of land on 
which the town was built. Others say the name comes from the Uliches, 
one of the oldest of the Slavonic tribes. Whatever the origin of its 
name, the town and its rulers had much to do with the ascendency of 
Muscovy. 

Its unique specimens of sixteenth to eighteenth century architecture 
are carefully preserved. The oldest building is a restoration of a two- 
story stone structure known as the “Chambers of the Czarevich 
Dmitri,” once part of a large late fifteenth century palace. Its tent roof 
is crowned with wrought-iron decoration, and the pediments, with their 
12 ornamental tiers of brick and terra cotta, look like embroidered 
towels. 


Uglich people call the steeples of Us- 
pensky Church “The Three Graces.” 


This design in brick looks like the 
needlework on Russian hand towels. 


The Monastery of St. Alexius, in the heart of town, is interesting 
architecturally and historically. It was founded in 1371 by Alexius, 
Metropolitan of Moscow. This combined fortress and monastery was 
besieged by Polish and Lithuanian invaders in 1612. All the 500 in- 
habitants, who had taken refuge behind its formidable wooden ram- 
parts, were slain in unequal combat. To honor their memory, the stone 
Church of the Assumption was erected in 1628 in the place of the fire- 
gutted monastery. It does not have the customary dome-surmounted 
drums. Three graceful tent roof towers rise above a massive two-story 
structure. : 

Lining some of the town’s quiet lanes are early eighteenth century 
houses which by some miracle have survived intact. They still have 
their charming old tile stoves, each tile different. One has a representa- 
tion of a fabulous beast, another of a sailing vessel or a pretty woman 
or a fop or a genre scene. They give today’s visitor a delightful picture 
of the customs and mores of the period when these houses were built. 
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Learning Feussian 


In this issue we continue (from November 1965) our series of short stories and excerpts from 
works by Russian authors. Since stress in the Russian language may fall on any syllable and shift 
with the grammatical change of the word, the stress signs will be marked in the texts to facilitate 


reading. 


The stress sign will not appear in headings and whenever the stressed syllable begins with a 


capital letter. 


Prepostions and the nouns they precede are pronounced together, with the stress often shifted 
to the preposition. If stress falls on a one-syllable word, the stress sign will not be given. Diffi- 
cult words and expressions numbered in the text are translated at the end of the story. 


Andrei Platonov (1899-1951) was an uncommonly 
good, human, charming and talented writer. Every- 
thing he wrote—poetry, plays or stories—was per- 
meated with that special brand of Platonov tenderness 
and love for man. 

Platonov spent his childhood and youth in the 
outskirts of Voronezh. Born into the family of a 
mechanic, he himself tried all kinds of jobs. He was 
an unskilled worker, a mechanic’s apprentice, an as- 
sistant to a machine operator and, finally, when he 
graduated from the Polytechnic Institute in 1924, an 
engineer specializing in farm electrification. Later 
Platonov wrote: “Besides the fields, the village, my 
mother and the ringing of chimes, I love—and the 


TPETHH CbiH 


| paces répone ymepxd crapyxa. Eé mym, 

CeMUJeCATHIETHHH paddunli Ha méHcHU, nomén 
B TelerpapHy!0 KOHTOpy UM Jal B pasHbIe Kpast u pecy6- 
IUKM WlecTh TelerpaMM ofHooOpasHorO conepmdannA: 
«Math yMepna mpuesKai orém. 

Ilocne ornpasnénua TelerpamM crapblit oré Bep- 
HYIcH OMOi: OH cel Ha TabypéTKy 6KONO ANiHHOTO 
cToma, Y XONOHEIX HOY CBOE NOKOMHOM +KeHbI, Ky pil, 
Mental TPYCTHbIe CIOBA, CEM 38 OTMHOKOM +KU3HbIO 
cépoli THB, Ipbrafollel 10 +épouKaM BR KLETKE, 
HHOra WOTHXOHBKY UNAKal, moTdM ycnoKaupatca, 
3aBOJM KapMAHHbIe YAaCHI, MOVIATbBa Ha OKHO, 
3a KOTOPHIM MeHATach Tordfxa B Upupdse: TO maqam 
JMcThA BMécTe C XJONbAMM ChIpOro, ycramoro, cHéra, 
TO INéI OKT, TO CBeETHIO MO3qHee COTHIe, HeTémI0e, 
Kak 3Be3a,— WM crapuk mal CBIHOBE:L. 

Iléppsrit crapmui chu upunerém Ha adponmdue 
Ha jipyroii #®e eb. OcTambuble WAT cHIHOBEH cobpa- 
IMch B TeYéHe [ByX CNéLyIOMMX CYTOK. 

Onin 43 HUX, TpéTHit M0 crapmMncTBY, mpuéxa 
BMécTe C fO4UKOM, WecTuléTHeli PéBOUKON, HMKOTTA 
He BUABMIeH CBOeroO jéma. 

Marp jana Ha cromé yué ueTRéprsiii enh, HO TéN0 
eé He M4X0 CMEépThIO, HAaCTOIBKO OHO OnIO ONpATHEIM 
oT 607é3HH WM cyxOro ucTOMméHuA; ABUIaA ChIHOBLAM 
OOMIbHYIO, 3,OpOBylO *KuBHb, cama crapyxa ocTdBusma 
ceOé DKOHOMMYHOe, MaleHbKOe, cKynde Tém0° u Oro 
cTapasach cOepéyb erd, XoTH ObI B CAMOM 2KANKOM Bie, 
pagum Tord, awrddn WOOT cBoux peréit uw ropyuTbca 
imu, — m10Ka He yMepua. 

[pomapHpie My?KUMHbI — B BOspacTe OT JBaylaTu 
nO copokd ser — 6e3méBHO xBcTamM BOoKpyr rpd6a 
Ha cToné. Ux 6510 mecrh uweloBéK, CexqbMbIM OBIII 
orém, pOcTtomM MéHbIe camMoro Mudpmero cBoerd crina 
M cmadochubHee ero. 

Crrmophs MOm4a WIdAKaIM pé_KUMH, sajépxKanHHyiMu 
cle34MU, UcKaKdaA CBOM Tita, 4rdOb Oe3 3ByKa crep- 
néTh newdib. Orém ux yore He nMAKaN, OH OTMMAKAICA 
OfMH* paHbme Bcex, a Teuépb c TaitHbIM BO.HéHMeM, 
c HeyMécTHOH pafocrbio NordppBal Ha MOry4yio mOu- 
WOuMBY cBOMX chHoBéi. [Bde a3 Hux Onin MOpAKAmMu 
— KOMAaH/MpamMu Kopadréi, ONMH — MOCKOBCKEM aprtii- 
CTOM, O4MH, y Koro Oblma FOUKA,— (i3sHKOM, KOMMyHII- 
CTOM, CAMBI MuaAjmuii yuiicd Ha arpoHéMa, a crap- 
imuit chIH paddéram HauaIbHUKOM Wéxa adspoumdHHoro 


longer I live the more I love them—locomotives, 
machines, the singing whistle and sweaty work.” 

One comes across strange people in Platonov’s 
works and unexpected situations. Nevertheless, the 
strange in his work never stops being real, and the 
usual never becomes commonplace and dull, for it is 
always illuminated from within by the light of poetry. 
His characters and situations are always specific, con- 
crete, and yet they have a sense of the universal. 

No matter how much his people suffer, no matter 
how sad some of Platonov’s motifs, in the end it is 
humanity that wins out. “Music always plays for vic- 
tory, even when it is sad,”’ wrote Platonov in one of his 
stories. 


AnOpett Iaamonoe 


3aBO]a U MME Open Ha rpysu 3a cBoé padduee jocroun- 
ctBo. Bce mécrepo U cepbMOn, oTén, OecityMHO Haxo- 
JMIMCh BOKPYr MépTBOM MATepu M MOTYaNMBO OnNAKM- 
Balw eé, CKpbBad fpyr OT jApyra cBoé oruvdanue, 
cBoé BOCHOMMHAHMe O féTcTBe, O uormOnmiem cudcrbe 
100Bu, KoTOpoe SecupepErBHO u Ge3Bo3MésqHO pomyAOCch 
B cépfile MatepH HM Bcerga — 4épes THCHIM BeDCT?— 
HaXxOMI0 MUX, HW OHM STO TOCTOAHHO, Ges0TYéTHO uYB- 
CTBOBANM VM OFM CHIBHEM OT STOTO CO3HAHMA U CMe GO 
état youéxu B oKUBHI. 

Hanwppt e6 chH mo“yBcTBOBaN cebA cede opn- 
HOKO HW crpammHo, Kak 6yyTo ryé-ro B TéMHOM Ode 
ropéa amma Ha MOAOKOHHMKe craporo jOMa, uM OHA 
ocBelmala HOU, WeTaloujH4x  »KYKOB, CHOI TpaBy, 
poli MOnIeK B BO3]yxe — Bech JléTCKUM MUp, OKpyrKd- 
IOMMH cTapHii OM, OcTaBJeHHDIit TéMH, KTO B HéM 
POAMICA: B TOM OMe HUKOTAA HE ObiInH 3aTBOpeHEI ABEépH, 
qT66bl B Herd MOP BepHYTHCA Te, KTO U3 Herd BHINEL, 
HO HHKTO He BO3BpaTisica Hasag. M remépp r64HO cpas3y 
morac CBeT B HOUHOM OKHE, a jleiicTBITeIbHOCTh mpe- 
BpaTiiacb B BOCIOMUHAHTe. 

Béuvepom oréy nocteiua mecrs nocrémeli BO BTOpOTi 
KOMHaTe, a J[6BYOHKY—BHYUKY NOOR Ha KpoBaTu 
pxaiom c coOdl, rye cOpok mer chard noK6mHAA crapyxa. 
Hposarb crosna 8 TOM we OombmIO KOMHaTe, re Ha- 
xoyuica TpoO, CbIHOBbA wWepemium B ppyryw. Orén 
MOcTOAL B WBepfix, moKa eré W6Tm He pasyéuch WM He 
yleriuicb, DOTOM UpuTsopist jeepb H yménx carb 
PpH0M c¢ BHYYKOI, Bony HoTymuB cBpet. Buyaka yxué 
clad, OHA Ha WMpdKO KpoBATU, YKPHBIIMCh B Ofes- 
10 ¢ ronoBoi. 

Crapiik no0cTOA Hay Heli B HOUHOM CYMpake; BbIIaB- 
muit cHer Ha yauye coOupan cKYAHEIM paccésHHblit 
cBeT Hé6a MH OCBeMa TbMy B KOMHaTe 4épes OKHa. Cra- 
pak mofomén K OTKpLITOMy TrpdOy, moONeTOBAN pyKu, 
106 wu ryOnl *KeHEI HM cKasal eli: «Orgprxaii Tenépb». 
Ox ocTop6;KHO Wér pxHfoM © BHYGKOM HW 3akpbi ruasa, 
qTOOBI cépyue erd Bcé 3adbiI0. OH 3anpemMan u BaApyr 
cHOBa mpocuyaca. U3-nox pBépu KOMHaTHI, Tye cmamH 
CHLHOBbA, IpOHUKAL CBeT, TAM ONT savKrIM oeKTpU- 
yeCcTBO, HM OTTY/a pasfaBasIcA CMeX HM IMYMHbIit pasroBop. 

Crapmnii chin c yBieuéHvem, c BOcTOprom yOeK,GH- 
HOCTH TOBOpH O MYCcTOTéNbIX MeTaIMaecKUx mpo- 
néistepax, Hu rdm0c erd aBy4al ChITO HM MOMJHOS 4YBCTBO- 
BaIMCbh erd 3j/{0pOBbie, BOBpeMA OTPeMOHTHPOBAHAbIe 


3yObl HM KpacHaa ray6dKan ropraHb. bpatba—mopxKi 
paccka3bBalu cLyuall B MHOCTpAHHEIX NOpTax U 3aTéM 
XOXOTAIIM, 4TO OTEM MOKPbII Ux ceitydc crapHIMU ofes- 
aM, KOTOPHIMM OHM HakpbIBAlMch emé B WéTCTBe U 
OrpoyectBse. KH Srum opesmam cBépxy u cHusy Orin 
IpMMuTE Oémbre WONbcKU OABM c HAQUUCAMUM «rOOBAy, 
«HOrM), ITOOI CTEMUTL OFeAIO UpABMIbHO U rpAsHEIM, 
TOTHBIM KpdeM, rye ObINM HOrM, He MOKpHBATE mua. 
SaTéM OfMIH MOpAK CxBaTHcH ¢ apTicroM, u On 
Haya BOsHTbCA 16 Toy, Kak B éTCTBe, Kora OHL 
muna Boe BMécte. Miapmmit me chiH nOA8aOpuBal ux, 
oOemjaA IpUHATh UX OOOUX Ha OHY cBoIO WéByIO pyKy? 
Buyumo, sce 6parba mwOunu Apyr Apyra u papoBa- 
MCh CBOeMy cCBMZaHbIO. YE MHOTO eT OHM He cbe3- 
#KANMCL BCe BMEéCTe, H B OYAymeM HeusBécTHO, KOT;a 
emé cpénytca. Mooxer OniTb, TOMBKO Ha WOXOPOHHI OTA? 

B KO6mMuHate Bapyr HacTynima tumuna. Hrd-ro 
M3 CHHOBEH wépeq STUM uTd-TO cKasan. Tam sce 
cpasy yMONKIM. OfWH cH OnATB uTd-TO mpoHs- 
Héc. Crapik mo romocy yaHa tTpéTbero cbiHa, 
yuéHoro (dii3uKa, oTya pésouxu. Jo cux mop He 
CHKIMHO OELIO eré BByKa: OH HuYerd He TOBROpHT u He 
cMedicd. On u4éM-TO ycuoKOuN Bcex cBOonx OpaTbeB 
M OHM Mepectamu jae pasroBapuBarh. 

Bcxope orryfa OTKpbidlach ABepb M BbIllel TpéTuii 
CbIH, OéTHit Kak JHéM. On nofomén K MaTepu B rpoby 
MW HaKMOHIMIICH Hay e6 CMYTHEIM IMIOM, B KOTOpoM Hé 
Ono OémbnIe 4YBCTBa HH K KOMY. 

Crano TMxo u3-3a 103qHeim HOU. HuKTO He mér 
u He 6xar mo yaune. Ilarb Oparben He MeBeIIuCb 
B [pyro KomHate. Crapiik mu eréd BHY4Ka clleyqmaun 3a 
CBOMM CHHOM M OTIOM, He J{DpUNaA OT BHUMAHUMA. 

Tpéruit chIH BApyr BLINPAMUMIICA, MpoTAHYT pyKy 
BO ThMG I CXBaTMICA 3a Kpaii rpd6a, HO He yepKalca 
3a Herd, a TOMbKO CBONOK erd HeMHOrO B CTOpOHY, 110 
cToly, u yuan wa nox. Tonosa ero yyapamach, Kak 
aya, O JOCKH 10a, HO ChIH He WpousHéc HUKAKOrO 
3Byka — sakpugdia TOMBKO erd jouUb. 

Ilarb Oparbes B Gembé BEIOeKAaNM K CBOeMy OpaTy 
W yHeci eré kK ce6é, uTO6HI UpUBecTH B COsHAHMe MU ycno- 
KOuTH. Uépes HécKONbKO BpéMeHU, KOLA TPEeTHH CHIH 
OMOMHMJICA, BCe [pyre chIHOBLA yrKe Ont OpéTEI 
B CBO POpMy U OWéHTY, XOTA én IMME BTOPO 4ac 
HOuM. ON noo_MHOUKe, TAWHO pas0MIHch 10 KBap- 
Tupe, 16 7{BOpy, 10 BCe HOUM BOKpyr AOMa, rye *MIM 
B 6TCTBe, UM TaM 3anuaKalu, mend copa u 7KATYACE, 
TOUHO MaTb CTOAMA Hall KASIM, CMbMlata erd HU rope- 
Bata, 4TO OHA yMepsd U 3aCTABUMAa CBOMX JeTEé TOCKO- 
BaTb 10 Heli; écru 6 OA Morma, OHA ObI OCTATACL 7KUTH 
NOCTOMHHO, UTOG HUKTO He MYU4MJICH 10 Heit, He TpaTUuI 
Obl Ha Heé CBOerd cépyia U Téla, KOTOPOe OHA ponuTa. 
Ho Marth He BbITepieta MUTb Oro. 

Yrpom mécrepo cHHoBéni NOAHANU rpod Ha nIédH 
WU woHecim eré 3aKkanbIBaTb, a CTapHkK B3H BHYIKY 
Had pyku HW Tomém uM BCJe_; OH Tenépbh yrKe IPMBLIK 
TOCKOBATh 10 crapyxe MH ObIT FOBOMeH H ropjl, aro erd 
Take O¥nyr xoponuT, Sru mécrepo mMoryaux w0péii} 
WH He xyrKe. 


1.06macTrHo6u roposx,— an administrative capital of a region 

2.remerpapuaa KOHTOpa— telegraph office 

3.MameHbKOoe, ckymée Té10— small spare (rarely used in 
this context, usually the word means miserly) body 

4.0H oTHtakKaatca oun — he had done his weeping alone 

5.Bépcr, singular Bepcra — Russian linear measure used 
before the introduction of metric system, equals 1,066.8 meters 

6.r6m0¢ er6 BBY UAT CEITO UM MOMHO,— his voice sounded 
satisfied and powerful 

7.o6emad IpunATD Ux O66uX Ha ONHY cBoI0 1éBylo pyky.— 
promising to lift them both with just his left arm 

8.He CIbIMHO O40 erd 3ByKa— his voice was not heard 

9.6¥nyT xopoHuTh STu mécTepo mory4aux si0pél — his 


funeral will be conducted by these six strong men 


THE NEXT ISSUE 


In his May roundup of sports news Victor Kuprianov tells 
about the physical fitness program offered by the Central 
Children's Sports Center in Moscow for youngsters from 
six up and their grannies who bring them. The children 
work out at one end of the stadium and the ‘‘over middle- 
aged” at the other. May is also the month when coaches 
are out spotting future soccer talent. ‘Soccer tryouts. Boys 
over twelve. Bring your report card,'’ reads the sign at 
stadium entrances. No go if your school grades are low. 
And in May, when the roads dry up, the nightmare course, 
hairpin turn, cross-country motorcycle races get started. 


To see the Soviet Union at closest hand, plan a trip 
by mofor coach or car, advises Intourist, the govern- 
ment travel agency, in an informative article in the 
next issue. You can rent a drive-it-yourself at very 
moderate rates. Good highways, with motels and 
gas stations, crisscross the country. If you like camp- 
ing, you may rent a tent and all the usual equipment. 
You may choose one of the many Intourist itineraries 
or plan your own. The mountain and seashore re- 
sorts in the Crimea, the Caucausus and elsewhere 
now accommodate foreign tourists. In 1965 over a 
million foreigners vacationed in the Soviet Union. 


A riddle psychologists have yet to 
solve is why women are so much 
better at training wild animals than 
men. Irina Bugrimova is one of the 
great lion tamers of all time. For 
the past 30 years hers has been a 
daily struggle of human will against 
animal instinct. Long contact has 
given her some of the qualities of 
her charges, their velvety fread, 
reaction speed, majestic carriage. 
Her story is in next month’s issue. 


A college education in the Soviet 
Union is free. To repay the 5,000 
dollars it costs the state to give 
a student a higher education, the 
graduate is expected to take a 
job for two or three years wherever 
his skill is most needed in the coun- 
try. Individual preference is some- 
times overruled. How do students 
feel about it? See the May issue. 


Other articles in the May issue are: 

My Relations with Mark Twain—humor with a Russian twist; Art Find in Smolensk— 
ancient frescoes unearthed by archeologists; The Man Behind Siberia’s Science 
Town—about Academician Lavrentyey, who built it; Record of a Great Yoice— 
how Thomas Edison saved the voice of Leo Tolstoy; Young People and Society— 
the reflections of a sociologist on the much discussed younger generation; The Well 
That Went Crazy—fire-fighting a big gas well on the bank of the Pur River; Au- 
dacious Composer—about Rodion Shchedrin; Row, Row, Row Your Boats—about 
Soviet oarsmen; Russian Easter—how it is celebrated by the Russian Orthodox 
Church; Poll on Marriage—500 newly married couples were asked to explain 
what motivated their choice of spouse; as well as Around the Country, Queries 
from Readers, Children’s Corner, Our Trends, and all our other regular features. 
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Caviar and the Lotus A Volga journey to check a tale of 
caviar eaten with a wooden spoon, 


Starets or Emperor New information on the mysterious 
life and death of Czar Alexander I. 


Blind Architect The inspiring story of the chief 
architect of Tashkent, a blind man. 


COMING SOON 


DOG SHOW 
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HE DOG was the first wild 

animal to cross the threshold of 
the cave. Mr. Anthropos was re- 
laxing with his evening paper by 
a roaring fire. Dogs, as far as he 
was concerned, could go to the 
dogs. Lacking an empty beer can, 
Mr. Anthropos heaved a buffalo 
bone at the canine intruder. The 
response was a tail wag. Thus dog 
became man’s best friend. 

From that murky evening on 
the dawn of civilization dogs have 
been lavished with privileges. 
Even the horse, who came in third, 
after the cat, occupies a much more 
lowly position. (The tax collector 
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came in fourth, but he’s made it 
big.) Dogs have their schools, hos- 
pitals and beauty parlors. They 
have their own clubs and, yes, 
beauty contests. The winners get 
gold medals, diplomas and titles— 
Mr. Him and Mrs. Her. The refer- 
ees are picked from mankind and 
must have special qualifications, 
the most important of which is 
fortitude. The archives of the 
Olympic Games have no record of 
an angry participant biting a ref- 
eree. But then dog shows are no 
Olympic Games. 

These pooches mean business— 
just look at them! Champion Em- 


peror Chen is looking daggers at 
the judges. Champion Sir Launce- 
lot is clearly brooding over some- 
one’s decision—he’d better watch 
the back of his pants! Lady Care- 
Less is wearing all the ice awarded 
her at past contests to catch the 
judges’ eyes. Champion Narcissus 
tangled with a tough customer and 
had to be sidelined. 

The contest closes to delirious 
“hurrahs.” The owners of the vic- 
torious dogs toast the judges. And 
the champs, the runners-up and 
next year’s hopefuls go back to 
their day-in day-out job: guarding 
mankind from man. 
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